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CHAPTER XXVII. 


A Bap FAL. 


Dotty had received Mary Waddell’s despairing and 
tear-blotted letter on the morning of the all-important 


Regimental Races ; it was, as Mary had feared, a terrible 
blow to him, and all the more terrible because it was 
unexpected. Strenuous opposition from his father he 
had, indeed, looked for, and often and often had his 
heart sank as he remembered Mr. Lamley’s pride and 
obstinacy; still, he had not altogether been without hope, 
for, if Mr. Lamley was obstinate, Dolly could be obstinate 
too; one thing he was determined upon—nothing should 
make him give up Mary. He was not without some 
inklings as to the state of affairs between his father and 
Mrs. Laver, and to her intercession, and interest, of 
which he was assured, he had looked for a pleasant and 
happy solution of his love difficulties. That Mary her- 
self would ever give in, was a thought that. never even 
entered into his head; that she loved him fondly and 
truly he knew, and he felt so sure of. her constancy and 
firmness that he never for one instant thought there was 
anything to fear in that direction. And here was Mary, 
his own dear little brown-eyed lassie, herself writ- 
ing to him that all must be at an end between them ; 
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talking of her self-respect, and her respect for her father's 
feelings, saying he must not write or speak to her, that ir 
was utterly hopeless. 

Good heavens! how could old Wellings have hnith sO 
idiotic! Dolly almost laughed in the midst of his misery 
at the thought of the interview between his father, and 
the worthy Deacon ; and yet it was no laughing matter ; 
the blurred and blotted lines traced by Mary’ S ‘trembling 
fingers were too plain evidences of her grief and anguish 
of “mind ; and Dolly’s smile almost turned to tears as he 
read over and over again the miserable sentences. Sad 
as they were, and showing in every word the depth of 
the writer's love, and grief, they were yet determined 
enough, and seemed to leave no loophole for any hope to 
creep through. What was he to do? To leave the 
matter where it was was an absurd impossibility ; they 
loved each other, and nothing should come between them 
for long; but what to do in the face of Mary’s letter was 
a problem Dolly could not solve. He was not to write; 
she begged him earnestly over and over again not to 
attempt to communicate with her, to spare her the bitter- 
ness of saying again what it had caused her such anguish 
to write; and yet, he coudd not sit still, and go on in his 
daily life as if all was as it had been, and nothing had 
happened ; he must be doing something; he must see 
his father, see Mrs. Laver, see Mary’s father, and 
Mary herself; he would move Heaven and earth, he 
would compel the Fates to be propitious; this very day 
he would hasten to St. Philip’s——and then he remem- 
bered the wretched races, and rushed off at once to his 
friend’s quarters to beg him to find another rider for the 
redoubtable Quickset. 

Shouts of welcome greeted Dolly as he ran into his 
friend’s quarters, for that gentleman, with one or two 
choice spirits, was engaged in preparations for the start 
to the race-ground. Breakfast was over, and the drag 
expected every minute. 

“ Here you are Dolly, as fit as a fiddle, eh? Why, 
old man, what is the matter with you? you look ill, you're 
as white as a sheet! Haven't you slept? for Heaven's 
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sake don’t lose your nerve; here, have a small tot of 
brandy—set you up in a minute!” 

“Tt’s no use, I am dreadfully sorry,” said Dolly 
refusing the proffered refreshment, “I can’t ride for 
you——” 

“Can't ride for me!” cried the astounded owner of 
Quickset, ‘Why, Dolly, what on earth do you mean? 
You don’t mean to throw me over at the last minute 
like this? You can’t do it Dolly!” and his consterna- 
tion was reflected on the faces of all the company. 

‘«“]__]—_have had bad news from home,” stammered 
Dolly, in great distress at the despair depicted on his 
friends’ faces, ‘‘ I’ve been dreadfully upset-——” 

“Anything wrong with your people? Nobody ill, I 
hope?” asked his friend anxiously. 

‘“N—n—no, not exactly that,” admitted Dolly. 

“Then, old man, you mzs¢ ride, there’s pots of money 
on you, and you must see yourself——why, hang it all, 
man, we're just going to start. Here’s the drag coming 
round now. You can’t leave us all in the lurch in this 


way. There is, and you know it, absolutely xo one to 
take your place. Good heavens! it’s awfu/! You must 


” 


be mad to think of such a thing. 

And as all the others chimed in with words to the same 
effect, poor Dolly was forced to give in, and own that 
there was indeed no help for it, and that he must ride or 
lose for ever the good opinion of all his comrades-in- 
arms. 

“It looks rather dicky for Quickset,” exclaimed one of 
that steeplechaser’s supporters gloomily, as Dolly went 
out. ‘‘ Never thought Dolly would turn tail like that ; 
he looks hipped, and knocked to pieces.” 

“Oh! he’ be all right when he gets into the pig- 
skin,” said Quickset’s owner cheerfully. ‘Old Dolly 
could ride in his sleep, comes natural to him; I don’t 
feel a bit nervous about him.” 

Dolly hastened back to his quarters, for the drag was 
waiting for him; and cursing the evil fortune which had 
fixed upon this day of all days in the year for the now 
detested races, he quickly penned a short telegram which 
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he gave to his servant with orders for its instant de- 
spatch ; and taking from him the bag containing his 
bright-coloured jockey kit, he ran down the stairs, 
and was soon seated in the place of honour next the 
owner of the drag, and bowling away at a round pace 
towards the race- “ground, Had it not been for Mary's 
miserable letter the pleasant excitement of the quick 
drive through a lovely country and in the bright, brisk 
morning air, would have given Dolly a momentary 
respite from the anxieties which were rapidly changing 
one of the cheeriest of men into a most melancholy 
individual ; as it was, however, the chaffing sallies of his 
companions on the drag, and their boisterous spirits 
grated painfully upon his own sorrow-laden mind. He 
did not want to bea spoil-sport, but it was in vain that 
he tried to enter into the fun, he replied at random, and 
as they could not but see that he was cast down with 
some absorbing trouble, his brother officers soon left him 
to himself, and he gave himself up to the sad thoughts 
the morning’s missive evolved. Nor was even the 
bright and animated scene the race-course presented 
able to distract his mind; it all seemed unreal to him; 
the shouts of the people, the cries of the stall-holders, 
the continued roar of the betting ring, all the noise and 
tumult of the busy, merry throng he heard indeed, but 
heeded not, for his thoughts were far away at St. Philip's 
with the pretty and adored Mary, and he longed with all 
his heart to be by her side, soothing her in her sorrow, 
drying her tears, and giving her strength and hope for 
the future which, in spite of everything, he was deter- 
mined should be a bright and happy one for them both. 

He went through all the preliminaries of the race of the 
day as in a dream, and it needed the most earnest 
entreaties of his friend to recall him to himself. As the 
owner of Quickset stood by his side, whilst the other 
horses and their riders were coming up to the starting- 
post, and briefly gave him some last instructions, Dolly 
remembered ali that this race meant to so many of his 
comrades, and briefly replying to his friend that he was 
all right, and would do his best for him, he took his 
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place in the line, and for the moment forgot all his 
troubles in the excitement of the coming struggle. It 
required, as Dolly knew well enough, all his powers to 
keep the unruly brute he bestrode in subjection, and 
to-day Quickset seemed more intractable than ever ; he 
appeared to have some mysterious feeling as to his 
rider's shaken nerves, and two or three false starts caused 
by Quickset’s wrong-headed obstinacy, dispersed the last 
clouds from Dolly’s brain, and made him give all his 
powers to the race beforehim. At last they were off, and 
Quickset in a short time forged ahead of the ruck, 
closely pressed by a powerful bay whose _ rider 
evidently knew well enough what he was about. 
The keen excitement of the contest drove every- 
thing from Dolly’s head but the intense desire 
to beat his close-clinging rival, and Quickset enter- 
ing into the spirit of the race, at length vouchsafed 
to behave himself, and answered nobly to his rider’s calls 
of knee and whip and spur. On they went, sometimes 
neck and neck, now one, now the other, slightly drawing 
ahead; then slowly evened, then passed by his rival ; 
the obstacles were one by one successfully negociated, 
the big hedge and water-jump achieved ; a short stretch 
of turf, a stiff hurdle, another stretch of turf, and the race 
would be over. As the two horses, Quickset and the 
bay, approached the last hurdle, Dolly was very slightly 
ahead, and doing all he knew to keep his advantage ; all 
eyes were upon them, it was almost a neck-and-neck 
affair, the shouts were deafening; close together, with 
scarce a hair’s breadth between, they took the last hurdle 
—when a loud cry of terror and consternation arose, for 
the bay rushed past the winning-post alone, and Quickset 
and his rider were struggling on the green turf. Ina 
moment help was at hand, and Dolly was dragged away 
from the vicious brute, who was lashing out in all direc- 
tions. But the ready help had come too late, the turf 
was reddened with the blood which flowed from a gash 
in Dolly’s head, and he was borne, bleeding and insensible, 
to the tent of his comrades-in-arms. 

The regimental doctor was with him almost as soon as 
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he was got out of the reach of Quickset’s heels, but all 
his efforts to restore consciousness to his unfortunate 
patient were in vain; he did what he could to stop the 
flow of blood, with such extemporised means as could be 
procured, and accepting the offer of an easily-hung 
barouche, which a county magnate generously placed at 
the injured man’s disposal, a kind of couch was made 
across the carriage, and Dolly was slowly driven to his 
quarters in the Porton Barracks, at Lanton. 

A sad enough sight, then, awaited Mr. Lamley and 
Alicia, as they were ushered into the quiet, darkened 
chamber where Dolly lay, still unconscious, his face wan 
and white from loss of blood, his pale lips moving, and 
his white hands feebly plucking at the counterpane ; the 
linen bands in which his head was swathed giving the 
while a ghastly and corpse-like look to his face. <A 
further and careful examination of the hurt had convinced 
the surgeon that the injury was of a more serious nature 
than the cursory examination on the course had disclosed, 
and he was waiting with the greatest anxiety for the 
return to consciousness. 

“Tt would be worse than cruei for me to disguise the 
truth from you, Mr. Lamley,” he said, in reply to a 
question from Dolly’s father. ‘‘ Your son is dangerously 
hurt; it is a most cruel blow, and I fear concussion of 
the brain.” 

‘Poor fellow! poor fellow!” said his father, his face 
almost as white as his son’s. ‘There is no danger of— 
of—he is not going to——” 

‘“‘T trust not, I hope not; we must hope for the best, 
my dear Sir,” said the doctor, in stereotyped phrases. 
“ At this early stage it is impossible to presage with any 
certainty.” 

“ But how did it happen?” asked Mr. Lamley, horror- 
struck at the sad plight of his only son. 

‘“‘T was there, and looking on the whole time ;: your 
son, so they tell me, has been depressed—not in his usual 
spirits—for some time, and, indeed, this makes me the 
more anxious about the poor fellow; he did not wish to 
ride ; I suppose he felt out of sorts, and in the morning 
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he tried to beg off; our fellows are terribly cut up about 
it, for they persuaded him against his will; everything 
went right till the last fence; we think he must then 
have lost his nerve ; anyhow, the horse caught the top 
rail, rolled over, and began kicking viciously, and before 
we could get up to him, your poor son was gashed in the 
head with the brute’s hoof.” 

“He will get well? He mast get well!” cried Alicia, 
who had left Dolly’s bedside, and silently entered the 
room where her father and the surgeon were conversing. 
But the surgeon did not wish to go through another 
painful cross-examination, and rejoined his patient, leaving 
Mr. Lamley to break to his daughter the doleful news. 

Alicia refused to leave her brother’s bedside, and all 
that night she and her father watched in vain for some 
sign of returning consciousness ; as, however, the tardy 
autumn dawn penetrated through the cracks in the closed 
shutters, and suffused the darkened chamber with a faint 
grey light, Alicia thought she perceived some slight 
movement in the still form stretched on the narrow bed ; 
and, whispering to her father, the two watchers drew 
near, as the movement became more pronounced, and 
Dolly woke from the state of coma into which the severe 
hurt he had received had thrown him. Had it not been 
for the large effusion of blood from the wound—so the 
doctor said—it was almost certain he would have lost his 
life ; as it was, the violent shock ended in a dangerous 
attack of brain fever, and for many days Dolly lay there 
unconscious of all that went on around him ; now sunk in 
a state of lethargy, and again talking wildly and in- 
coherently. 

It was impossible now for either Mr. Lamley or Alicia 
to make light of Dolly’s attachment, for Mary’s name was 
constantly on his lips, recurring again and again in the 
disjointed conversations he held with imaginary persons, 
and in the distressing whirl of unconnected thoughts to 
which he gave utterance. 

The dreary days wore on, and still the patient con- 
tinued his wild mutterings and ravings; the fever was 
gradually wearing out his strong vitality, and in spite of 
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the most careful watching and tendance, the hope that 
he might ;recover seemed daily to become fainter and 
fainter. 

“ Do you know of anything that was upon your son’s 
mind before he met with his accident ; ?” asked the doctor, 
who had heard poor Dolly’s pitiful ravings, and had his 
own suspicions as to the cause of the depression his 
brother officers had marked and commented upon on his 
return to his duty. ‘Do not think I am prying into 
your private affairs, but the truth is the fever should have 
abated before now. Ido not disguise from you that | 
am very anxious about your son; there must be some 
disturbing influence at work.” 

Now Mr. Lamley was by this time fully aware of the 
nature of the “ disturbing influence,” and though he could 
not blame himself in the matter, for he had not thought 
the volatile Dolly had been so seriously in earnest; yet 
he wished now with all his heart he had not been so 
obdurate. If Dolly would only recover—if his father 
could see once more the light of intelligence in those 
fever-bright eyes, he would—oh! how gladly—put his 
pride in his pocket, and let the lad marry whom he 
chose. 

‘There was, indeed, some love affair,” answered Mr. 
Lamley, ‘and it was not altogether suitable. I thought, 
too, it was but a passing fancy, and I put a stop to it. 
Poor boy, he seems to have been terribly in earnest! It 
is painful to hear him so constantly calling for the girl. 
There must be something in her for Dolly to be so earnest 
about it. I have a good mind——” 

“JT think, sir, if you were to send—if we could get 
the young lady here, it is possible that her voice and 
presence might have more effect than all the soothing 
drugs in the pharmacopeeia,” said the doctor hesitatingly. 

“T would not hesitate one moment if I thought that,” 
said the anxious father. “If you felt sure 

‘“We can but try, and she would surely come if she 
knew the danger your son is in,” said the doctor. 

“T will see my daughter about it at once,” returned 
Mr. Lamley, going towards the sick-room, where Alicia 
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watching and tending her brother. ‘It is very awkward 
—desperately awkward,” he muttered to himself, as he 
climbed the short flight of stairs, and thought over his 
unpleasant interview with Mary’s grandfather, ‘ suppos- 
ing they will not let her come—or, perhaps, the girl 
herself will refuse to come. _I had better not w~r2fe, it is 
so uncertain. I will send Alicia—or perhaps Julia could 
——. No, by Jove!” he said at last, with a return of 
his emphatic utterance, ‘I will go myself!” 

And having come to this decision, he imparted his 
plans to the astounded Alicia, who was herself longing to 
propose this very thing, but had not dared to do so—and 
departed at once for St. Philip’s, as eager now to secure 
Mary’s presence and loving care for his suffering 
boy as he had before the accident bitterly scouted the 
idea of any connection whatever between the two. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
A Woervut LirtrLte MaIpen. 


Tue news of Dolly’s accident quickly filtered through the 
kitchen at The Towers, and spread abroad all over St. 
Philip’s in an incredibly short time, and bad as the news 
was, it lost nothing in its transit; hence, it is not at all 
surprising that Mary was greeted with a_ painfully 
amended edition of the sad intelligence as she entered the 
breakfast room on the morning after Dolly received his 
hurt. 

“Oh, Miss, sich dreadful noos, as the milk ’ave brought 
this morning! That ’andsome young gent up at The 
Towers ’ave met with a drefful haccident, and lies dead 
in ‘is bed, kicked to death by an ‘orrid brute of an ’orse, 
on a race-field!” exclaimed the housemaid, who had been 
lingering about, waiting for her opportunity. 

It must, however, in justice to the serving-maid, be said 
that she had no suspicion of the state of affairs between the 
‘“’andsome young gent,” and her young mistress, or, as 
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she said afterwards, ‘‘red ’ot hirons wouldn’t have drawed 
her lips asunder!” 

As it was, she was horror-struck at the effect her news 
had, for Mary turned as white as the snowy table-cover 
beside her, and pressing her hand to her heart, she would 
have fallen to the ground, had not the maid rushed to her, 
and received her in her arms. 

“Tt can’t be true! It can't be true!” murmured Mary, 
as she quickly came to herself. 

‘What is the matter, my dear?” asked her father, 
coming at that minute into the room, and astounded at 
the sight that met his eye, ‘what can’t be true, and 
why ated 

' ‘Oh, father! I cannot tell you. It is too terrible! | 
must go at once to Mrs. Laver, and——” and without 
finishing her sentence, Mary ran from the room, leaving 
her father in a state of intense bewilderment, to cross- 
question the equally astonished maid, and to hear the 
dismal truth. 

“Poor fellow! Poor Mary! I will send her mother 
to her!” And with that he, too, hastened from the 
room ; but before he had had time to tell his wife the 
direful news, and to send her to console her stricken 
daughter, Mary was out of the house, and, dazed and 
bewildered at this sudden and awful stroke, was going ata 
quick pace towards Rozel. 

Mrs. Laver was not out of her room when Mary 
arrived, and the poor girl waited in a state of almost 
frenzied impatience, while the widow hastily completed 
her toilette, and ran downstairs to greet Mary. 

“My dear,” she cried, as she quickly entered the room 
where Mary was, and closed the door behind her; “then 
you have heard? Isn’t it dreadful! Poor fellow! Poor 
Dolly!” and she came up to Mary, who had covered her 
face with her hands; for her worst fears were confirmed 
by Mrs. Laver’s words. Mary was crying quietly; the 
tears were coming through her fingers, as Mrs. Laver 
drew the poor girl ‘towards her. 

“Oh! I cannot bear it! I cannot bear it! All yester- 
day I was in dread lest he should come. I was going 
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away to-day to be away from him ; and to think that all 
the while he was———” she could not utter the dreadful 
word—‘“ and I shall never see him again!” 

“Do not say that, Mary dear!” said the widow sooth- 
ingly ; ‘ while there is life there is hope——” 

“Life!” cried Mary in an altered voice, taking her 
hands from her face, and gazing at Mrs. Laver with 
wide-open, tear-blurred eyes. ‘‘ Life! They told me he 
was dead!” and she grasped Mrs. Laver so tightly by 
the arm in her excitement as to cause that tender person- 
age to wince. 

“Dead! No! How could such a report >——but of 
course everything is exaggerated here. He is hurt, my 
dear, dangerously hurt, and Mr. Lamley and Alicia are 
gone to him; but I hope many years——.” and here she 
was interrupted by the sudden entrance of Mary’s mother, 
who, out of breath with the unwonted exertion, and 
terribly excited to boot, took no notice whatever of Mrs. 
Laver, but ran to her daughter, and enfolding her in a 
capacious embrace, she murmured soothing terms of 
endearment and consolation, utterly oblivious of every- 
thing for the moment but that her darling child was in the 
greatest grief, and in strong need of comfort. 

The sudden change from the awful certainty which 
had overwhelmed Mary, to the new hopes Mrs. Laver’s 
words brought, was too much for her at first, and she 
could not answer her mother’s fond efforts at consolation. 
It was Mrs. Laver who informed the agitated dame that 
her daughter’s lover was still alive, and great was Mrs. 
Waddell’s relief and joy at the news. The telegram 
Dolly had sent off before hastening to join his friends in 
their drive to the race-course had been addressed to 
Mary, and had contained the short message, “‘ Received 
your letter, will be with you to-morrow.” It may well be 
imagined what a commotion this message stirred up in 
the house of Waddell. Mary had never in her life 
received a telegram before, and the message being 
brought into the breakfast-room where she and _ her 
father and mother were sitting at their morning’s meal, 
there was no possibility of her concealing it from them, 
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even if she had wished to do so. A look of keen vexa- 
tion had come into the Mayor's face as he read the message, 
which Mary handed to him without a word, and passed 
it on to his wife. 

‘“This almost amounts to persecution,” he said angrily. 
“Of course, you cannot see him, the thing is impossible, 
and I am glad you see things in a proper light, Mary.” 
For Mrs. Waddell had not been able to keep her news 
to herself ; she had been boiling over with indignation at 
the treatment her father had received at Mr. Lamley’s 
hands, and at the insult his opposition gave to Mary, and 
to the whole family. Mr. Waddell had soon perceived 
that there was something on his wife’s mind, and a little 
judicious pumping had quickly brought that something 
to the surface, and made him master of the whole story, 
which he received with great wrath and indignation. 
The Mayor thoroughly agreed in the course his daughter 
had taken, and though he had judged it better not to say 
anything to Mary on the painful subject as yet, at the 
same time he was grateful to her for putting an end to a 
state of affairs he had all along disliked, and which was 
becoming so irksome to him as to be almost unendurable. 
This telegram, then, seemed likely to upset everything, 
and bring matters back again to their old uncomfortable 
state of uncertainty ; so the Mayor determined to put his 
foot down once for all, and to take good care that his 
mandate was obeyed. 

“Tt is intolerable,” he had continued, nervously 
twitching at the tablecloth, and furtively regarding his 
daughter to see the effect his words should have upon 
her, “it is unbearable ; of course, as I said, you can’t see 
-him ; the best thing you can do is to go away at once, 
and when the young man comes, I must give him plainly 
to understand that the whole affair, which ought never to 
have been begun, is at an end, and that he mast take no 
for his answer.” 

“7 think your father is right, Mary dear,” chimed 
in Mrs. Waddell, ‘you can write to your aunt at 
Kensington, and go off there to-morrow morning early, 
eh, my dear?” 
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“Tt is hard, going away just now, mother dear,” said 
Mary dolefully, ‘“‘but I see no other way; I could not 
bear to see him, and to hear all he——’” and the ready 
tears choked down her sentence, as she rose to make 
preparations for her departure on the morrow. 

But the morrow, as we have seen, brought the sad 
news of Dolly’s accident, and though Mr. Waddell still 
wished his daughter to abide by the arrangement pro- 
posed, Mary steadily refused to leave St. Philip’s, 
where she could have constant news of Dolly ; and her 
mother took her part. So the Mayor was over-ruled, 
a telegram was sent to London announcing the change 
of plans, and Mary stayed at home awaiting, with anxious 
heart, such news as Mrs. Laver could give her from time 
to time as to Dolly’s condition. 

Mrs. Laver heard each day from Mr. Lamley, and 
though, for Mary’s sake she made the best of things she 
could not disguise from the girl the fact that her lover 
was in a position of great danger ; and as the days wore 
on, and there was no change for the better, and as Mr. 
Lamley’s letters became more and more despairing, his 
correspondent felt it was cruel to buoy Mary up with 
false hopes, and she made up her mind to the unpleasant 
task of preparing the poor girl for the worst. 

It was on the day on which, urged by the doctor, Mr. 
Lamley had determined to put his pride in his pocket, 
and himself to ask Mary to come to his son’s bedside ; and 
Mary, as was now her daily custom, had hastened over to. 
Rozel to hear what news the morning’s post had brought. 

“Yes, my dear,” said Mrs. Laver in answer to Mary’s 
question, ‘‘I have heard from Mr. Lamley”; and here 
she paused, and looked apprehensively at Mary, for the 
task she had before her was not a pleasant one, and 
Mrs. Laver was struck with sorrow at the worn and 
weary look, Mary’s anxiety and sleepless nights had 
given her. ‘‘Come here, Mary,” she said at last; and as 
Mary drew near Mrs. Laver made wayefor her on the 
sofa on which she was seated, and drew the girl close 
to her, ‘‘I am afraid, Mary dear,” she went on hesita- 
ingly “I am afraid, my dear——” 
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“Oh, Mrs. Laver!” cried Mary starting up, ‘he is 
not gone? do not tell me that!” 

“My dear little maid,” said Mrs. Laver soothingly, 
and drawing Mary to her again, “he is indeed alive— 
but—I have had bad news to-day ; his poor father is in 
the greatest distress, and despair; they fear the worst, 
and hard though it is to have to tell you this, I think 
it is the kindest thing I can do——” 

“If I could only see him,” said Mary strangely calm, 
as Mrs. Laver thought, “if I could only see him, I could 
bear it, oh! so much more easily—but it is hard, hard 
when I love him so—for him to—to go from me, and 
never a good-bye said——” 

‘“ And why should you zo¢ see him?” cried the widow 
briskly. ‘‘] am sure Mr. Lamley would not refuse ; he 
could not—nay, I am certain, he woz/d not be so heartless ; 
and of course, it would comfort you, my poor little 
Mary, and poor Dolly may perhaps come to himself 
before he—and he will want to see you. I wonder I 
never thought of this before; why did you not speak to 
me, Mary? I will write at once to Lanton, and we will 
go down there together to-morrow; and I will never 
forgive Mr. Lamley if he is angry; he cannot be so 
hard.” 

And with that the impetuous little woman ran over to 
her davenport, and speedily indicted an epistle to her 
future husband announcing her and Mary’s arrival for the 
morrow. But Mr. Lamley himself was on his way to 
St. Philip’s to beg of Mary the very favour the widow was 
asking him for her. 

Mary’s gratitude to Mrs. Laver was almost painful to 
that good-natured, worldly-minded, and yet kind-hearted 
little body, and she packed her out of the house, cutting 
short Mary’s thankful words, under the pretence of pre- 
paring for the morrow’s journey. 

Mrs. Laver and Mary reckoned without their host, 
however, in this plan of theirs, and this Mary found on 
her return home, for her father very steadfastly refused 
to give his consent to his daughter’s journey to Lanton, 
a refusal in which he was supported by his father-in-law, 
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Mr. Wellings, whose soul burned within his bosom as 
he recalled the unpleasant incidents of his attempt at 
mediation with Mr. Lamley. 

“What!” he exclaimed, for he was in conference with 
his daughter and his son-in-law, as Mary came in— 
“what? I never heard tell of such a thing! To go 
and force yourself upon the parties at sich atime! It 
ain’t decent, Mary, nor it ain't what I should ’ave expected 
of you; not but what I ain't sorry for the pore young 
man, as nice a young gentleman as ever I set eyes on.’ 

“Yes, your grandfather is quite right, Mary,” said her 
father. ‘‘I could never give my consent to such a thing, 
and I am astonished at your proposing it.” 

“You must abide by what your father and grandfather 
say, Mary,” chimed in Mrs. Waddell, ‘‘ not but what it is 
hard, I am free to confess, and him lying there at death’s 
door, poor dear,” and Mrs. Waddell wiped her eyes, as 
the sadness of the whole affair presented itself to her 
mind. 

“T must do as you all say,” said Mary, in a tone of 
grievous disappointment. ‘‘I thought there would be 
no harm in trying to see him before——” 

But she could not finish her sentence, and hastily left 
the room, to go and tell Mrs. Laver that the fiat had 
gone forth, and that her hopes of seeing her lover before 
death should snatch him away were done away with 
before the force of Mr. Waddell’s pride and Mr. 
Welling’s resentment. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Mr. Lamuey Puts His Pripe in His Pocket. 


Wuen Mary opened the house-door on her dismal 
errand, she found Maud Berrington on the steps and just 
reaching up her hand to ring the door bell. 

“Miss Berrington!” exclaimed Mary astonished to see 
her friend there, for there was a social gulf between High 
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Street, and St. Philip’s Park, and a visit from the daughter 
of that society potentate—alas! now fallen grievously 
from her high estate—the Honourable Mrs. Berrington, 
was the last thing Mary looked for, in spite of the 
pleasant terms of friendship the two girls were upon. 

‘My dear Mary,” said Maud, ‘I am so very sorry for 
you, my dear; I have been wanting to come to you 
every day since | heard of Mr. Lamley’s sad accident, 
but I have been in such trouble, I have not been able to 
come; and I have just heard how very ill he is, so I came 
at once to tell you how truly I sympathise with you, 
dear.” 

Trouble seemed somehow to agree with Maud Berring- 
ton for she had entirely lost the worn and weary look 
which had provoked Mary’s pity and confidence when the 
two girls had met on the Parade, and though her face 
was sad, and her voice attuned to sympathy with her 
friend’s trial, Mary, even in the midst of her misery was 
struck with beneficent change in Maud’ S appearance. 

“It is good of you to think of me,” said Mary, ‘ but 
come in, you will do so; my errand can wait, and I 


have much to tell you,” and with that Mary led the way 
to her own special sanctum. 

“You are looking very ill, Mary,” said Maud when 
they were alone together in the dainty chamber, which 
was furnished as a bedroom, and a sitting-room, “ but, 
indeed, you must have suffered tortures of anxiety. | ought 


” 


to have come before—— 

“It is so kind of you to come at all,” said Mary, “if I 
could only see him! but they will not let me go, and he 
is dying—oh! it is more than I can bear——” 

° My poor dear little Mary, do not give way; if it be 
God’s will, he may yet recover,” said Maud, going over 
to her friend, and kissing her affectionately, and trying to 
soothe her. But the disappointment had been more than 
Mary could endure, and it was some time before the 
storm of grief subsided into plaintive little sobs. 

‘Tt is so selfish of me to think only of my own sorrow, 
when I know you have weary troubles to bear, too,” said 
Mary at last. 
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‘“ Then you have heard——?” asked Maud, wondering 
how Mary could have heard of the misfortunes Lord 
Wrenford’s financial “asco had brought upon the denizens 
of Woodville, ‘but it is all altered now,” she added, a 
flush of colour suffusing her handsome face, “ and thanks 
to you, too, partly, Mary dear.” 

“* All altered—thanks to me’” exclaimed Mary 
in great bewilderment, for she had heard nothing of the 
news with which St. Philip’s was soon to ring, and which 
was to afford Major Pilton and his friends much conver- 
sational pabulum. 

“ Then you do not know? you have not heard?” asked 
Maud 

‘“T have heard nothing,” said Mary, in some curiosity, 
in spite of her absorbing sorrow. 

‘““Oh! we have been in such trouble, Mary ; my poor 
mother has been in such terrible distress; though, I 
must own, for my part, I felt a certain relief—but you 
know nothing—nearly all our income was taken away 
from us, and we were preparing to leave St. Philip’s ; of 
course, I should not have gone without seeing you, Mary; 
I had already been carefully reading advertisements in the 
papers to see if I could find something to do; and two 
days after we heard the news of our loss I met Charles 
—Mr. Coleson, I mean.” 

“T know it all now,” exclaimed Mary, kissing her 
blushing friend, and pressing her hand, “he has told you 
what I said!” 

“Yes, and he is so good, and Mrs. Coleson has been 
so kind; the relief of it all, and the suddenness——it 
scarcely seems real. I can hardly even now believe it to 
be true!” 

‘But you have not told me how it all happened,” said 
Mary, forgetting her trouble for the moment at her 
friend’s news. 

“| had gone into the district to say good-bye to some 
of my old friends among the poor folk there, and as I 
was coming away, feeling very sad and sorrowful at the 
thought of leaving everything and everybody, Charles 
caught me up, and——well, I told him we must leave 

26 
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St. Philip’s, and he seemed so sorry, and I suppose | 
looked sorry too, for, before I could think, he had told 
me what you said he wanted to tell me, Mary; and then 
I told him how poor we were, and that I would not be a 
burden to him——’” 

‘A burden!” exclaimed Mary, “ why, Dolly said he 
worships the very ground you tread on,” and Mary 
sighed as, at the thought of Dolly, the memory of her 
sorrow came back to her with renewed force. 

‘‘T shall always be grateful to you, and to him, and so 
will Charles, for if it had not been for you two, he would 
still have thought I was going to marry Lord Livermoor, 
and I should have gone away, and never, perhaps, have 
seen him again.” 

‘Well, but how did it all end?” asked Mary, as Maud 
er atefully pressed her hand. 

‘He said he had enough and to spare, and that it was 
nonsense to talk of burdens ; and then he told me such 
things as would make me appear ridiculously conceited to 
repeat.” 

‘He did not say more than the truth,” said Mary with 
a sad smile, as the memory of Poor Dolly’s eager wooing 
came over her. 

“And then he told me he had already spoken to 
mother, and she had begged him to say nothing to me 
because his uncle is—it is too absurd !—but——” 

“Oh! I think I know what you mean,” said Mary, half 
smiling—and who did not know the much-lauded 
panacea ? 

“Yes, it was the Pill,” continued Maud, with a laugh, 
“as if I caredforthat! Well, the end of it was, he made 
me take him to mother; and she has been so terribly 
crushed down with our misfortunes, that I suppose even 
the nephew of the obnoxious Pill seems better than the 
workhouse, for that is the cheerfulabode she has assignedto 
us ever since we heard of our loss, for she received Charles 
quite nicely; and when he was gone she told me how good 
he had been to her, and how sorry she was that she had 
been so rude to him—though Ze did not tell me of this— 
and I made her tell me what she had said to him. He 
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must be an angel to forgive her! At any rate he is heap- 
ing coals of fire upon my poor mother’s head, for he is 
behaving most generously to her.” 

“And when are you to be married?” asked Mary ; 
“and where shall you live? Shall you stay on here? 
Will Mrs. Coleson live with you? And what will Mrs. 
Berrington do?” 

“What a host of questions, Mary,” laughed Maud. 
“J will try to answer them categorically. Isn’t that a 
splendid word? First of all, we shall be married soon ; 
next, we shall stay on here till Mr. Argle gets the living 
he is always talking about, when Charles has been 
promised St. Philip’s; next Mrs. Coleson will live with us— 
she is so nice, and I saw Charles wanted it, and 1 begged 
her to do so; and Charles is going to take Woodville, and 
mother talks of Bath or Cheltenham.” 

“Well, I congratulate you with all my heart,” said 
Mary, as, after a short period, chiefly filled up by a 
monody in praise of the fortunate curate on Maud’s 
part, with Mary as chorus, Maud rose to take her depar- 
ture. 

‘“ Mother is calling me,” cried Mary, as they went down 
the stairs together. “I ought to go and tell Mrs. 
Laver——” 

Here Mrs. Waddell appeared, in such a state of excite- 
ment that she scarcely saw Maud, who nodded to her 
friend and passed out of the house. 

‘Wherever have you been, Mary ?” cried her mother, 
“you'll never believe me, and I can’t hardly believe myown 
eyes and ears ; here’s Mr. Lamley, poor Dolly’s father, in 
the drawing-room along with your father and your grand- 
father, asking for you, and wanting you to come down to 
Lanton and save his son’s life. Goodness me, Mary, 
you're as white as a sheet! I ought to have broke it 
to you, my dear. Oh! if it would only come all right at 
last! The poor gentleman is quite downcast and heart- 
broken ; but come along, my dear; they are all waiting 
for you,” and she hurried the astounded girl into the 
presence of the Sanhedrim assembled in the Mayor's 
parlour. 

26* 
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Probably Mr. Lamley never felt so uncomfortable and 
ill-at-ease in his life as he felt when the door of the 
Mayor of St. Philip’s parlour closed behind him, and he 
found himself in the presence of the two individuals he 
had grievously insulted—Mr. Wellings, and the father of 
Mary Waddell, to wit; for if he had not hurled at the 
latter-named person the verbal thunderbolts with which 
he had driven the well-intentioned Mr. Wellings from 
his house, he had no doubt but that that justly-incensed 
individual had disclosed the reception his overtures had 
met with to his son-in-law, and that he—as was the case, 
indeed—bitterly resented the insults that had been heaped 
upon the old man. Moreover, the remembrance of the 
cause of Mr. Lamley’s loud-voiced indignation on the 
memorable occasion of the worthy upholsterer’s visit to 
The Towers, brought anything but balm to his agitated 
feelings as he journeyed to St. Philip’s-on-the- Sea on his 
melancholy errand to Mary and to Mary’s parents. 
Nothing but the extremity of peril in which his son was 
lying, and the forlorn hope that Mary’s presence by his 
bedside might bring to Dolly the chance of recovery 
which no skill or care seemed to afford, nothing but his 
deep anxiety on Dolly’s account would have given him 
the moral courage to swallow the meal of humble-pie at 
which his gorge now rose so uncomfortably. Nor was 
the small amount of self-possession these unpleasant 
thoughts left him increased at his finding himself face to 
face with the man he had driven from his doors with the 
most opprobrious epithets. Mr. Lamley had some well- 
defined fears as to whether he would be permitted an 
interview with the father of the girl he had treated with 
such scorn, and thinking that Mr. Waddell might very 
naturally refuse to see ‘him, or speak to him, he had 
followed the maid to the door of the room, and had 
entered the parlour almost as his name was announced. 

‘Mr. Lamley!” cried the Mayor, as that gentleman 
entered with, it must be confessed, a very false agg 
ance of self. possession. ‘‘ This—this intrusion, Sir, is 
unpardonable, after the insults——’” 

‘Yes, Sir,” interrupted Mr. Wellings, all his anger 
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stirred at the sight of his foe, “you did ought to be 
ashamed of yourself a-coming ’ere, after the way as you 
went on! Worse than any Turk! worse than any 
Turk!” 

“T beg you will hear me,” said Mr. Lamley in much 
confusion at the reception he was meeting with. ‘I was 
wrong to speak to you as I did,” this to Mr. Wellings, 
who only vouchsafed him a snort of anger, “but when 
you know my reason for coming here, I am sure you will 
pardon the intrusion. My son is dying——” and here 
Mr. Lamley was fain to pause and gulp down the 
obstruction in his throat which the painful truth thus 
plainly put in his own words caused him. 

“Ah, pore young man,” said the tender-hearted Mr. 
Wellings, ‘‘and truly sorry I was to hear it, for a more 
pleasant-spoken young gentleman I never come across. 
Cut off in the very flower of his youth, as one might 
say.” 

“It is a grievous trial to you, Mr. Lamley, and I am 
truly sorry for the sad news, but I do not see——” and 
Mr. Waddell paused and looked at Mr. Lamley. 

“Tt rests with you, Mr. Waddell, to give me a hope as 
to my poor son’s recovery, which only you and your 
daughter can afford, and I beg you, a father yourself, 
to—to pardon the past, and not to deny me this last 
chance.” 

“Oh! Reginald, for our dear Mary’s sake, do what the 
gentleman wants,” cried Mrs. Waddell, who had entered 
the room unperceived by Mr. Lamley, who was still 
standing, and with his back to the door. ‘I am sure, 
Sir, anything that we can do, we will do, for that dear 
young man,” she added, as Mr. Lamley turned to see 
who this new ally might be. 

“Ah! Mrs. Waddell?” he said, and he grasped her 
hand. ‘You will plead for me; the poor lad lies un- 
conscious, he has never recognised anyone since he met 
with his terrible hurt, and day and night he calls upon 
your daughter’s name——” 

“There, Waddell! you’ear ¢hat?” cried the impetuous 
Mr. Wellings, ‘calls upon her name, and she, poor dear, 
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a-eating her heart out with grief! I declare it’s worse 
than them ungodly plays as Sidney is so fond of,” and 
Mr. Wellings brought the yellow bandana into requisition 
and wiped his eyes, as he thought of the dismal state his 
little grand-daughter’s love affair had come to. 

“T am sure, Mr. Lamley,” said the Mayor, himself 
much moved at the doleful picture Mr. Lamley’s words 
conjured up, ‘I am sure that anything I can do——” 

“Then you will not refuse?” cried Mr. Lamley eagerly, 
“you will let your daughter come back with me?” 

‘Of course he will,” cried old Mr. Wellings in much 
excitement, “he ain’t a stone; she shall see the young 
man before the Lord takes him ; ’tis what her pore heart 
‘ave been aching for ever since he was took.” 

‘Ah! and that is true,” said Mrs. Waddell, who was 
moved to tears also. ‘‘If I could only see him,’ ‘If I 
could only say good-bye,’ she keeps on, and she is worn 
to a shadder of herself, poor dear, it makes my heart 
bleed to see her—it does. Do sit down, Mr. Lamley, for 
we can’t bear malice in such circumstances as these.” 

“So far as I’m concerned, I shan’t think nothing of 
what’s past and gone, and ’ere’s my ’and on it,” said Mr. 
Wellings, going up to Mr. Lamley and wringing his hand. 

And Mr. Lamley found himself, and that in the most 
natural way in the world, and without being in the least 
astonished at the odd turn things had taken, seated in 
familiar conclave, and discussing his son’s sad case, with 
the last people of all others he should have imagined 
such a discussion to have been possible with, only a few 
days ago. 

‘There is just a hope, a faint hope I fear, but still a 
hope that your daughter’s presence may give the poor 
boy a chance of his life. The doctor tells me there is 
some trouble on his mind, and from his constantly calling, 
and muttering about Mary, he thinks it is just possible 
that if she were by him, her presence, the tone of her 
voice might soothe him, and perhaps abate the fever 
which is gradually sapping at his life.” 

‘She shall go, Mr. Lamley, she shall go at once,” said 
the Mayor. ‘ Louisa, my dear, go and call Mary.” 
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‘“T must tell you, Sir,” he said to Mr. Lamley, as his 
wife went off on her errand to Mary, “ that all this between 
your poor son and my daughter has been most galling to 
me; I was taken by surprise, and I regret I permitted 
any semblance of-——” 

“Tt was my fault, Waddell; it was my fault, Sir,” in- 
terrupted Mr. Wellings, ‘‘1 persuaded my son-in-law, he 
was most wishful to put an end to it; but the young 
folks seemed so fond of each other, and the pore young 
fellow spoke up so noble. Well, I thought you’d come 
round, and that’s the long and the short of it.” 

Mr. Lamley felt considerable embarrassment at the 
introduction of this delicate topic, and scarcely knew how 
to reply to these explanations. 

“If the poor lad only recovers, there shall be no 
opposition on my part,” he was beginning, when Mary and 
her mother came into the room. 

Mr. Lamley scarcely recognised in the woe-begone 
little figure before him the pretty maiden whose appear- 
ance had met his commendation when he had seen her 
at Mrs. Laver’s, and his heart was touched at the evi- 
dent marks of her sorrow for his son Dolly. 

‘““Cheer up, Mary, my dear,” said old Mr. Wellings, 
as his grand-daughter came forward to respond to Mr. 
Lamley’s greeting, “’ere’s the poor young man’s father 
a-asking of you the very thing you are pining for.” 

“You will not refuse me, I am sure,” said Mr. Lamley, 
keeping Mary’s hand in his, and looking at her earnestly, 
“he is always speaking of you, poor fellow; it is a 
forlorn hope, but your presence may do good.” 

‘“T would give my life for his,” said Mary, with a catch 
in her breath, ‘‘and if you, father # 

“1 am quite willing for you to go, my child,” said Mr. 
Waddell, in reply to Mary's look, ‘and I hope and pray 
your son may yet recover,” he added to Mr. Lamley. 

‘““My train starts in two hours time; perhaps you 
would return with me,” said Mr. Lamley hesitatingly. 

“Well, then, my dear,” said Mrs. Waddell, bustling 
out of the room, “there is no time to be lost; I know 
you will excuse us, Mr. Lamley.” 
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“| have much to do, and little time to do it in,” said 
Mr. Lamley rising, ‘I will call here for you in two 
hours time,” and with that he shook hands with Mr. and 
Mrs. Waddell, and Mr. Wellings, and thanking Mr. 
Waddell for his kindness, he hastily departed to Rozel, 
to see the astonished Mrs. Laver, and to tell her all that 
had happened. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
AND THE Last. 


Mary was very nervous at the thought of the ¢é¢e-d-téte 
journey with the terrible Mr. Lamley, for though Dolly 
had tried to make light of his father’s opposition, he had 
not been able to hide from Mary the fact that he stood 
in some awe of his father. Moreover, Mr. Wellings’ 
graphic description of his reception at The Towers had 
given her a high idea of her travelling companion’s 
temper and powers of vituperation. 

‘You needn’t be afraid, my dear,” said her mother, to 
whom, in the course of the packing operations, she had 
confided her fear, “ if ever there was a gentleman Dolly’s 
father is one, and though he might have been a little ‘igh 
and ’aughty with your poor grandpa, it is all knocked 
out of him now, and he is as mild as mild ; I declare it 
makes my heart bleed to see him so ’umble and 
sorrowful.” 

Mrs. Waddell was quite right in her remarks, and as 
Mary travelled down to Lanton Mr. Lamley’s care for 
her comfort, and anxiety that she should not be fatigued, 
soon took away all the awe she had at first felt, and 


as they journeyed on together the two became quite 
intimate. 


It is not to be supposed that Mr. Lamley, in spite 
of the dread anxiety which prompted his advances to the 
Waddell faction, found it an easy operation thus to give 
up all his cherished ideas of a fine match for his hand- 
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some son, and to accept the inevitable in the shape of 
the pretty little person in front of him in the railway 
carriage ; for the clipped vernacular, the absence of the 
aspirate in Mr. Wellings, and the want of polish in 
Mary’s parents, had grated on his feelings to a painful 
degree ; and, had it not been for the extreme urgency 
of the case, he would have regretted the consent to 
which his action had committed him should Dolly 
recover. And this in spite of Mrs. Laver’s praises of 
Mary. “After all,” she had said when her harassed 
fiancé had poured out his troubles into her attentive ears 
before going to call for Mary, “after all, she is a dear 
little thing, “and quite able to hold her own in society, 
and should poor Dolly recover, as I hope and pray he 
may, and marry her, as, of course, he must now, he 
needn’t marry all her relations nor will he live in St. 
Philip's.” ‘“‘ That is all very well, Julia,” Mr. Lamley 
had returned, ‘‘ but we shall live here, and I confess I 
have no relish for the society of my future daughter-in- 
law's people ; it is not a pleasant prospect.” 

“There are other places in the world besides St. 
Philip’s” ; said Mrs. Laver, ‘‘and I confess I should not 
be sorry to leave a place I am beginning to be tired 
of.” And with this broad hint as to her wishes, and‘a 
way out of the difficulty, the subject dropped. 

But if Mr. Lamley shuddered at the thought of Mary’s 
relatives, and hailed with pleasure his Julia’s solution of 
the social difficulty, he soon agreed in that lady’s estimate 
of the girl herself; and as her reserve thawed under the 
influence of her companion’s kind care of her and his 
efforts to divert her mind from the sad errand they were 
upon, he was astonished at the quiet common sense, 
and the varied stores of information which her conversa- 
tion disclosed; and he acknowledged to himself that 
apart from social considerations, this was the very girl he 
would have himself chosen as the helpmate of the 
volatile, and extravagant Dolly. And so it came about, 
that by the time they arrived at their journey’s end Mr. 
Lamley had considerably altered his ideas as to his son’s 
choice, and was bent on showing Mary how pleased he 
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was with her; a result the shrewd little maiden was not 
slow to perceive, and to hail with delight. 

It was already dark when their train drew up at the 
Lanton station, whence they quickly drove to the 
barracks where Dolly was lying. Alicia was expecting 
them, and hastened, as the fly drove up, to greet Mary. 

“It is so good of you to come,” she said shaking cad 
with Mary, “if | had only known how much he loves you, 
I would have tried to be friends with you; he is my 
only brother and—and it is so hard to lose him,” and 
Alicia who was overwrought with anxiety and watching, 
brushed away the tears from her eyes as she spoke. 

‘“He often spoke of you and always so kindly, and so 
admiringly, I have longed to know you,” said Mary, 
“oh! I hope he is no worse.” 

‘He cannot be worse unless—” and Alicia could not 
finish the sentence; ‘he is worn out with this 
dreadful fever; I must warn you of the terrible change 
in him. But you are tired, and of course you are long- 
ing to see him”; and with that Alicia led Mary to her 
chamber, one of the rooms which had been given up to the 
stricken family. Dolly was indeed changed ; and in the 
fever-burnt, emaciated figure restlessly moving, and 
muttering incoherently, Mary could scarcely recognise 
her gay ‘and gallant lover of yore; and a terrible pang 
wrung her heart, as she knelt by his bedside, forgetful of 
every thing but her grief, and ‘tried to choke down the 
sobs that would come, as she held and gently 
stroked the poor thin hands. 

Somehow the touch of Mary’s fingers seemed to soothe 
him, and he lay still for a few moments; but soon the 
feverish restlessness held him again, and as he moved in 
his unquiet bed, he began to talk witha pitiful incoherency 
of the poor girl who was kneeling beside him. 

“T am here, Dolly,” she said at last, in a tone of 
anguish. ‘Oh! if you could only know that I am by 
you.” 

As the low sweet tones reached his ears, poor Dolly 
stopped in his restless movements, and seemed to listen 
for more. 
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‘‘Go on speaking to him,” whispered Alicia, who, with 
her father, was anxiously watching the effect of the 
meeting. 

“Dolly,” said Mary, softly, “it is I, Mary, don’t you 
know me, Dolly?” she asked, with. the same subdued 
yet agonised cry, as she rose and bent over him, and 
kissed his feverish lips. 

“Yes, it zs Mary, how came——” and Dolly half rose 
in the bed, and tried to put his arm round her neck. But 
the effort was too much for his strength, and he fell back 
insensible. 

At first Mary thought he was dead, and, unable to 
speak, she gazed at her lover's form with wide-open, 
horror-struck eyes. 

‘“T have killed him!” she cried at last. 

“Hush!” cried Alicia, as she and her father quickly 
came forward, “he is breathing; he knew you. Oh, 
father! if he should yet recover!” 

But Mr. Lamley had hastily quitted the sick-room in 
search of the doctor, with whom he quickly returned, and 


who soon removed their fears, and expressed the 
keenest delight at the success of his experiment. 

‘“ He will soon come round,” he said, “ but he is terribly 
weak, poor fellow; he must not speak; he must sleep, 


” 


and I will—— 

Just then Dolly’s eyes opened and met Mary’s anxious 
gaze, with the blessed look of full consciousness. 

“Mary!” he whispered, for he was almost too weak 
to speak, “then it was you?” 

“Hush! Dolly,” said Mary, ‘‘you must not speak, 
dear ; I will not leave you; close your eyes, and try and 
sleep,” and as she smoothed his forehead with her cool 
hands, Dolly gave a sigh of content, and, obeying her, 
was soon in a deep, refreshing slumber. 

All through the long night Mary watched by her 
lover's bedside, and for the most part alone with him (for 
Alicia was glad of the respite Mary’s presence gave her), 
and many and earnest were the petitions she put up that 
the dear life might yet be spared to her. 

Her heartfelt prayers were answered ; for the morrow 
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found Dolly, frail and weak it is true, and the very 
shadow of himself, but with the fever gone, and with his 
mind his own once more. 

The relief and joy of Dolly’s father and sister at the 
miracle wrought by Mary’s voice and touch were reflected 
in the earnest gratitude they felt towards her; while the 
close companionship of the narrow quarters, and the 
common object of their prolonged stay there, brought 
about an intimacy which almost astonished Mary when 
she thought about it. 

It was some weeks before Dolly was strong enough to 
be moved from Lanton, and, during the latter part of his 
son’s slow return to health, Mr. Lamley was frequently 
away at St. Philip’s, basking in the’ smiles of Mrs. Laver, 
and preparing for the move from The Towers which the 
widow had stipulated should take place before the months 
of her widowhood should be up, and the decent interval 
between her late husband’s death, and her new nuptials 
tided over. 

As Dolly gradually recovered strength, he became 
more and more exacting of Mary’s company ; he was as 
astounded as deli ohted at the pleasant turn in his love 
affairs which his accident had brought about, and made her 
tell him over and over again of all that was said and done 
while he was lying helpless, and wandering in his mind. 

One of the first letters Dolly wrote was addressed to 
his friend Charles Coleson, congratulating him upon the 
fortunate issue of Azs love affair as reported to Dolly by 
Mary ; and in return he received a congratulatory epistle 
from the elated curate, in the course of which Coleson 
asked his friend—-should he be well enough—to act as 
best man for him on the auspicious occasion of his 
marriage with the beauteous Maud. 

Of course, the events at Woodville were fruitful topics 
for much gossip among the St. Philip’s folk ; the Major 
was quite in his element, and he and Mrs. Laver stood 
up stoutly for Maud and her curate against the sneers of 
Mrs. Modbury, who was delighted at the chance this 
mésalliance—as she called it—gave her of girding at 
Lucinda. 
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“Such a dreadful come-down, don’t you know,” she 
went about saying, “from Lord Livermoor to a curate ; 
and then there’s the Pill! Well, I do pity poor Lucinda!” 
and the limp Mrs. Archer, who agreed with everybody, 
shook her head, and sighed dolefully, while Mrs. Argle 
could hardly find it in her heart to forgive Maud for so 
foolishly preferring her own ideas as to connubial bliss to 
the glories of a place in the Peerage. 

Mrs. Berrington, however, was able to bear up under 
all these trials, for if Charles Coleson was “only a 
curate,” he was exempt from the poverty usually asso- 
ciated with that expression; and if it was impossible to 
deny his connection with the obnoxious Pill, the proprietor 
of that article had amassed a large fortune by its sale, and 
had, moreover, come forward in such a superlatively 
handsome way, on the news of his nephew’s engagement 
being conveyed to him, as enabled that nephew to provide 
in the most ample manner for his mother-in-law’s comfort. 

Besides, she was to leave St. Philip's on her daughter's 
return from her honeymoon, and in the city of Bath the 
honourable prefix to her name, together with her com- 
fortable income, would assure her a favourable reception, 
and a full cagmyene of the social privileges her soul 
loved. 

The fact that Dolly Lamley was to be best man was a 
sad blow to Major Pilton, and great was his discontent 
when Mrs. Coleson apprised him of the fact. 

‘““T did think, Madame,” he said, ‘that the Bishop 
would have asked me to be his best man; next door 
neighbours, too ; but don’t tell his lordship.” 

‘“Eh? what is the secret to be kept from me?” asked 
Coleson, who had caught the Major’s last words as he 
entered the drawing-room at The Pines, “and why that 
portentous sigh, Major : 

“T shouldn't have said anything, Bishop,” replied the 
Major,” but I confess I should have liked to be best 
man.” 

“Why, man, and who is to give away the bride 
then?” said Coleson, with a laugh. 

“Ah! thought you wouldn’t slight the old Major,” 
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said Major Pilton, cheering up; ‘and ’pon my word, 
when I come to think of it, I az more in the heavy 
father’s style,eh? ‘ Bless you, my children!’ and all that 
sort of thing,” and the Major chuckled with delight to 
think that his friendly claims were not to be slighted after 
all. 

And a fine sight it was on the auspicious day, to see 
the Major attired in a brand-new frock coat, holding 
the glossiest of top hats in his hand, with a huge 
white satin favour pinned on his breast, and his rubicund 
visage screwed up in solemn puckers to express his due 
appreciation of the importance of his office. Mr. Argle 
was so startled at the Major’s loud and deep “JZ do,” 
with which he responded to the question as to ‘“‘ Who 
giveth away this woman to be married to this man?” 
that he almost dropped the Prayer Book ; and an audible 
and most unseemly titter from the overflowing congre- 
gation greeted the Major’s response, which was, indeed, 
more in the tone of a word of command than of an utter- 
ance inachurch. And beautiful to behold, too, were the 
airs of paternal solicitude with which he took Maud into 
his charge, entirely cutting out the venerable Mr. Frank 
Coleson, who was also present at his nephew’s wedding, 
and whose gentlemanly appearance, and old world 
courtesy made a most favourable impression upon Mrs. 
Berrington upon whom he bestowed the best part of his 
attentions. Though still bearing evident marks of his 
long illness, Dolly was able to stand by his friend 
Coleson in this important crisis of his life, while Mary 
was not the least pretty of the fair bevy of bridesmaids 
who supported Maud. 

And soon after Coleson returned to the scene of his 
duties, as Benedick the married man, St. Philip’s was 
stirred to its depths by another scene which took place 
in the parish church of St. Philip's, where the Reverend 
Charles Coleson joined together in holy matrimony 
Adolphus Lamley and his brown-haired little bride, 
Mary, the daughter of that eminent auctioneer, Mr. 
Waddell, the worthy Mayor of St. Philips By Mary’s 
special desire the wedding was a very quiet affair; her 
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brother Sydney in gorgeous attire officiating as best man, 
and Alicia—already serving her noviciate in St. Ethel- 
burga’s House of Mercy—the only bridesmaid. 

Mr. Wellings’ speech at the breakfast brought tears 
into his daughter’s—Mrs. Waddell’s—eyes, causing Mr. 
Lamley, on the contrary, a thrill of delight, not by the 
eloquence of its lengthy periods, and the extraordinary 
inventiveness of its illustrations, but at the thought that 
this was his—Mr. Lamley’s—last appearance in St. 
Philip’s society, and that his approaching marriage with 
Mrs. Laver—who was, of course, present at her little 
friend’s marriage—and settlement in London would re- 
lieve him from the uncongenial society of his new 
daughter’s relatives. 

Mr. Wellings, however, as Mr. Lamley was forced to 
confess, was in other respects a model grandfather, for 
he settled upon Mary such a sum as relieved the young 
couple from all money worries, and enabled them to live 
in comfort and even luxury. 

Before very long, too, the desire of Mr. Argle’s heart 
was satisfied, and he and his wife and their numerous 
progeny were transferred to the wealthy benefice for 
which the poor man’s mouth had been watering for many 
a long year, leaving the curate, with his wife and his 
mother, in quiet possession of the Vicarage of St. 


Philip’s-on-the-Sea, greatly to the content of the St. 
Philip’s folks. 


GEORGE LAMBERT. 





Macbeth. 


THE tragedy of Macbeth, the efflorescence of Shakspear’s 
ripened genius, has a perennial interest for the student of 
history or of literature. Standing in the old chronicles, 
on the dim borderland between myth and fact, where 
supernatural agencies ravel the tangled skein of human 
destiny, the ruthless usurper is a fascinating study. Nor 
is the dramatic personality, hovering between historical 
realisation and poetic conception, one whit less entranc- 
ing. No tragic scene in our troubled Scottish story is 
more vividly realised than that cold-blooded slaughter of 
the gentle Duncan. While even Bannockburn’s fateful 
fight, surcharged with such momentous issues to the 
nation, shows no clearer against the background of 
antiquity than that hostile force advancing, under cover of 
Birnam’s moving woods, to wreak its vengeance on the 
royal tyrant, now at bay. 

The theme was suffused with dramatic interest even 
before it reached Shakspear’s hands, but it gained in 
subjectivity, in intensity, and in point by his masterly 
treatment. A glance at the development of the story, 
from its first appearance in the national records till it 
assumed its present unity of purpose and brilliance of 
presentment, furnishes a graphic illustration of the 
evolution of history. 

The historic Macbeth first appears in John of Fordun’s 
Chronicle, written in 1385; as we know, by concurrent 
testimony, that he reigned between 1040 and 1056, a 
period of over three centuries separates the narrator from 
the events he records. What revolutions in thought, in 
feeling, in social arrangements, in national custom, this 
gap implies may be made evident by comparing the 
Victorian with the Elizabethan era; and intowhat obscurity 
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the lives of even the most exalted may sink, during such 
a lapse of years, is witnessed by the controversies still 
raging around the unfortunate Mary, Queen of Scots. 
Fordun, compared with later chroniclers, is both a cautious 
and conscientious writer, yet, even he, glamoured by the 
charm of genealogy, has been led astray into the enumera- 
tion of impossible dynasties. The modern conception of 
history, as an exact and painstaking reproduction of facts, 
was utterly foreign to these old writers. Taking the 
Latin classics as their models, they seem, generally, to 
have preferred the diffuseness and beauty of Virgil’s epic 
to the terse and nervous prose of Czsar’s commentaries. 
Fordun’s account of Macbeth’s accession and reign is 
really the germ of the story which grew and flourished, 
in congenial soil, for two centuries ere it took fixed shape 
as the 1 masterpiece of the greatest figure in our literature. 
Yet how many of the details, that have provided excite- 
ment to generations of playgoers, are utterly absent from 
the old chronicle! Fordun explicitly excludes that idea 
of Macbeth’s near kinship to the royal stock which was 
urged by later writers as an adequate explanation of the 
crime. He states that Duncan was murdered through 
the wickedness of a family that had cut off both his father 
and grandfather, that he owed his death to his temerity 
in venturing into a disaffected district after repeated 
warnings, that he was fatally wounded by Macbeth, the 
head of this family of regicides, at Bothgofnane—now 
translated, a smithy or smith’s house—died at Elgin and 
was buried at Iona. 

He recounts the flight of Malcolm Canmore to Cumbria 
and of Donald Bane to the Isles, notes the growth of an 
adverse faction in the country which favoured Malcolm’s 
recall, and the king’s energy in its suppression. 

Macduff, Thane of Fife, at once the most active and 
powerful partisan of the legitimate heir, according to 
modern ideas of succession, is at length marked for 
destruction, escapes to England, is despoiled of his 
possessions and condemned to perpetual exile. The 
nobles demur at the arbitrary sentence, pronounced in 
violation of the traditions of all Celtic rule, as an infringe- 
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ment on their position and privileges. Then follow a 
long account of the mission of Macduff to Malcolm and 
of the tests that cautious youth applied to discover the 
sincerity of the Thane, and a short narrative of the 
punitive expedition. Macduff enters Scotland in 
advance to raise the standard of rebellion, while Malcolm 
collects an army, under the patronage of Edward the 
Confessor, in Northumbria. Deserted by his thanes 
Macbeth is compelled to fall back on his patrimonial 
district in the north, but, being hotly pursued, is over- 
taken at Lunphanan in Aberdeen and killed in a 
skirmish on December 5th, 1056. This is the substance 
of Fordun’s original account, graphic in its straightforward 
simplicity, credible in its natural sequence of events. 
There are several notable deviations from the popular 
tale, the omission of all reference to the interposition of 
the supernatural being perhaps the most striking. Duncan 
falls, as did his ancestors, by the hand of an assassin, who 
promptly mounts the throne over his dead body—a 
practice too common, in those rude times, to excite com- 
ment. The motive of the crime is obvious to the 
historian, it needs no supernatural suggestion. Then the 
faithful fellow-soldier Banquo, whose secret murder adds 
so black a stain to the character of the later Macbeth, is 
absent. Strangest of all, there is no mention of the 
central figure in the Shakspearian tragedy—Lady 
Macbeth. Ambitious men, in those days of internecine 
war and fierce race hatred, required no female instigation 
to the darkest crimes. 

The next writer who relates the story is Androw, of 
Wyntoun, prior of St. Serfs, Loch Leven, a poet or 
rhyming chronicler almost contemporary with Fordun. 
He wrote about 1420. As poets are still wont, he incor- 
porated many traditions into his ‘‘Orygynale Cronykil.” 
His version of the crime and its consequences is there- 
fore fuller and more sensational than Fordun’s. Duncan 
is murdered in Elgin by “ Makbeth-Fynlak his systyr 
sowne.” The idea of the foul deed originated in a dream, 
where three women, whom the dreamer thought to be 
weird sisters, flit across his perturbed mental vision, giving 
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him, in substance, the “all hails” that set his ambitious 
soul on fire. Wyntoun, however, expressly adds, either 
in refutation of current fables or in strange anticipation of 
future variations : 
“ All this he herd in his dremyng.” 
Macbeth is then represented as taking Dame Grwok— 
more euphoniously, Lady Macbeth, widow of the murdered 
Duncan— 
“ And held hyr bathe hys wyff and qweyne.” 

Once firmly seated upon the throne, the usurper, if he 
were an usurper, ruled with justice and equity; during 
his reign the country prospered materially and morally ; 
evil-doers were restrained, poverty relieved. He granted 
concessions to the church, the only humanising influence 
in the land, and is even reported, perhaps erroneously, to 
have undertaken a pilgrimage to Rome for spiritual and 
charitable objects. He projected a great fort on the hill 
of Dunsinane, in Gowrie, exacting, what in later days 
would be termed, statute labour in its construction. It is 
in connection with this onerous work, for the hill is over 
1000 feet high, that Macduff incurred the King’s dis- 
pleasure. He escapes to England, and returns with an 
army, as described in Fordun’s chronicle. The circum- 
stance that Macbeth, incensed at the flight, reduced the 
Thane’s stronghold, appears, Lady Macduff even holds 
parley with the angry and disappointed King, but there 
is no suggestion of that barbarous murder of mother and 
children, which would have shocked even the brutal 
fourteenth century. According to Fordun, Macduff 
escapes by sea, evidently from the Firth of Tay, in a 
badly victualled craft ; Wyntoun makes him flee by land 
to his castle on the northern shore of the Forth, and 
cross that estuary into Cumbria at a place still called, in 
commemoration of the fact, Earl’s Ferry. 

The worthy prior here interrupts his thrilling narrative 
of bloodshed and vengeance to state that the proper fare 
across the Forth at Earl’s Ferry is four pennies, advising 
no one to pay more for being “ frauchtyd owre that se.” 
It is a fine pawky touch, redolent of the soil. Wyntoun 
relates that the invading army marched to Birnam, where 
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they heard of Macbeth’s superstitious dread of a moving 
wood, hence each soldier designedly carried a branch to 
simulate the prodigy. Macbeth flees to Lunphanan, pur- 
sued by the Thane of Fife, and, at the final rencounter, 
declares that his death can never be compassed by man of 
woman born. The Thane satisfies his scruples inthis respect, 
and slays him in single combat. Thus the groundwork 
of supernatural suggestion has been added to the tale, 
though distinctly recognised as subjective and peculiar to 
Macbeth, a man more under the influence of religious im- 
pressions than his compeers. Lady Macbeth is also in- 
cidentally here ; but her relationship to both kings is so 
completely different from the traditional one that it was 
impossible to place her in the bad pre-eminence she was 
destined to occupy in a later age. Banquo, with his 
spectral line of kingly descendants, is yet unknown. 

The next historian, or romancer, who undertook the 
history of Scotland was the learned Hector Boece, Pro- 
fessor of Divinity and first Principal of King’s College, 
Aberdeen. Before his appointment as head of the new 
college, in 1494, he occupied a Chair of Philosophy in a 
French University, so he seemed well qualified by learn- 
ing and by wide experience of human life for a task which 
his patriotism converted into a labour of love. Yet this 
was the writer who distorted and confused our history by 
weaving the wildest myths and veriest folk-lore into its 
texture. 

His great reputation as a scholar gave to his work an 
influence its merits never justified. It is a romance of 
history, like Scott’s ‘“ Ivanhoe” or ‘‘ Talisman,” masque- 
rading under false pretences, for the writer not only in- 
vents his facts, but forges or feigns authorities to support 
them. The book, written in Latin about 1526, was 
received with such acclamation that a rhyming and a 
prose translation were made by Royal command. The 
former, by an unknown writer named Stewart, after exist- 
ing in MS. since about 1531, has recently issued under 
authority of the Master of the Rolls. It is a prolix work, 
of no poetic merit, extending tosome 70,000 lines. The 
translation into Scottish prose, made in 1533 by John 
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Bellenden, Archdean of Moray, is the classic. This was 
in turn translated into English to form a volume of 
Hollinshed’s histories. 

A Rev. William Harrison collaborated with Hollinshed, 
himself a clergyman, but he retires into oblivion before 
the work is half accomplished, declaring that he will 
spend no more labour on ‘“‘anie historicall matters,” as 
they are utterly condemned as vain, savouring of negli- 
gence and heathenish impiety. 

Hollinshed’s work brought the story within twenty- 
five years of the date of Shakspear’s composition, and 
directly under his notice. 

This group of writers may be considered together, for 
they all professed to translate Boece’s History, and 
although they deviate considerably both from the text 
and from each other, so far as the story of Macbeth is 
concerned, the variations are immaterial. ‘The compari- 
son of Bellenden and Hollinshed is only interesting as 
casting side-lights upon the modes of thought and manner 
of expression peculiar to the two countries at the close of 
the sixteenth century. In Boece’s History, the weird 
sisters, whom Wyntoun had suggested as the fantasy of a 
dream, appear in bodily shape to Banquo and Macbeth 
journeying towards Forres. In the English version, the 
thanes met “in the middest of a laund three women in 
strange and wild apparell resembling creatures of elder 
world”; in the Scottish, they met ‘‘be the gait thre 
wemen clothit in elrage and uncouth weid. Thay wer 
jugit be the pepill to be weird sisters.” The genius to 
realise a supernatural situation by awsome accessories is 
awanting, otherwise the history anticipates the drama in 
detail. The second appeal by Macbeth to supernatural 
prescience is peculiar to the play, where a situation so 
effective in dramatic presentation bears repetition, but 
the equivocal sentences of the weird sisters appear also 
in the history. 

Banquo occupies an even larger place in the romance 
than in the play; but this is probably due to the dramatist 
selecting the tragic incidents only, or to the exigencies of 
stage-mounting, which required the exploits of the thanes 
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to be epitomised by hurried messengers, or to Shakspear 
discountenancing that fulsome adulation of the Stuart 
dynasty characteristic of the period. Hollinshed out- 
hectors even Hector Boece, who had flattered the Scottish 
kings by endowing their mythical ancestor with all the 
virtues, for he makes a long digression from his text to 
connect the coming monarch with Banquo. But what 
specially distinguishes the Tragedy from the History is 
the magnificent creation of Lady Macbeth, a character 
unsurpassed in literature, displaying, in the flow of 
fortune, intense concentration of purpose and _ fierce 
heroism, in its ebb smothering an agonised wail of blasted 
hopes in tears of blood. 

The historical or romance foundation of the character 
in Hollinshed is brief and prosaic. This is the only 
reference speaking of Macbeth’s design to seize the 
crown,—the writer says: ‘the words of the three weird 
sisters also greatly encouraged him thereunto, but 
specially his wife lay sore upon him to attempt the thing, 
as she was very ambitious, burning in unquenchable 
desire to bear the name of queen.” T rhe parallel passage 
in Belienden is more discursive: ‘‘ His wife impacient of 
lang tary, as all wemen ar, specially quhare thay ar 
desirus of ony purpos, gaif him gret artation to perseu 
the third weird, that scho micht be ane quene; calland 
him aftimes febil cowart and nocht desirus of hounouris ; 
sen he durst not assailye the thing with manheid and 
curage quhilk is offerit to him be benivolence of fortoun.” 
‘‘Makbeth,” he adds, ‘be persuasion of his wife gaderit 
his friendis to ane counsall at Innernes,” where the 
regicide is concocted and executed. Upon such a bald 
foundation Shakspear reared his splendid conception of 
a woman whose genius penetrated to the inmost thought 
of her ambitious husband, whose devotion shrank from 
no sacrifice in consummating his design. She dashes 
aside his simulated scruples, his weak reliance on weirds, 
his phantom daggers and ghosts, with proud disdain. 
Yet underneath the royal robe, worn with such queenly 
dignity,there beats a genuine woman’s heart; she never for- 
feits sympathy in her hour of triumph nor respect in her fall. 
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Shakspear had seen the last proud Tudor, her 
escutcheon stained with the noblest blood of the land, 
pass from the awful loneliness of the throne without pity 
or regret. Lineaments of the great queen have been 
recognised in this queen of tragedy, but Lady Macbeth 
is no portrait, she rather embodies and sums up a type 
of womanhood where indomitable energy is only sur- 
passed by superb irresponsibility. 

There is another notable History, written by a dis- 
tinguished contemporary of Shakspear—George Bu- 
chanan—in which the story of Macbeth is related. This 
work was issuing from the press in 1581, twenty years 
before the play was written, but whether it ever came 
under Shakspear’s notice is doubtful. Buchanan's reputa- 
tion rests on his classic Latin style rather than on his 
historical acumen. Had his research and nerve in 
history been at all commensurate with his learning and 
boldness in polemics, Scotland would have blessed his 
memory. But instead of discarding the fictions that 
obscured the records of his country, he carefully ferried 
them across the tumult of the Reformation. Dealin 
with Macbeth’s supernatural suggestion he oscillates 
between the dream hypothesis and the visible witch 
theory. Hestates that Macbeth, on account of Duncan’s 
pusillanimity, ‘‘ cherished secretly the hope of seizing the 
throne, in which he is said to have been confirmed by a 
dream. On a certain night three women appeared to 
him of more than human stature.” And again, “ He first 
wreaked his unbounded rage on Banquo, his accomplice 
in the treason, instigated, as is reported, by the prophecy 
of some witches, who predicted that Banquo’s posterity 
would enjoy the kingdom.” Buchanan dismisses Lady 
Macbeth in a sentence, as follows: ‘‘ His mind, already 
sufficiently ardent of itself, was daily excited by the impor- 
tunities of his wife,who was the confidant of all his designs.” 

On the accession of James to the throne of Great 
Britain, patricians, professors, and poets vied with each 
other in the heartiness of their congratulations. When 
James first visited Oxford in 1605, an original masque 
was contrived for his delectation. 
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In this three students, dressed like weird sisters, but in 
reality representing the three countries of the United 
Kingdom, met him and in some Latin verses of welcome 
alluded to his descent from Banquo. This allusion 
greatly pleased the king, and the lines were subsequently 
tacked on to a tragedy performed during this visit. 
Shakspear may have witnessed the play, or at least, 
heard of the literary conceit that so gratified the monarch. 
Thus, it has been suggested, he was sent to Hollinshed, 
where he found material to construct a great tragedy that 
would not only delight his royal master, but exercise his 
genius on a variant of the engrossing subject he had 
already essayed, with such ability and success, in 
Hamlet. 

Some later Scottish historians have been at pains to 
whitewash the character of Macbeth. It is maintained 
that under the old law of succession, that law made 
notorious by the pleadings of Robert Bruce, Earl of 
Carrick, Macbeth was wronged by the formal recognition 
of Malcolm Canmore as heir to the throne, that he had 
therefore a legitimate cause of quarrel, and that Duncan 
merited the fate that overtook him. Even so clear a 
thinker as Buchanan scouts the idea of primogeniture, 
preferring the succession of collaterals to that of inexperi- 
enced youths in the direct line. That some such law existed 
appears evident from the frequency of brothers succeeding 
to the throne, but the difficulty of its application was 
abundantly manifested in the countless wars of succession 
that harassed the country. Fordun, as we have seen, 
knows nothing of Macbeth’s cousinsnip to Duncan, nor 
can his explicit statement that Malcolm II., Duncan’s 
grandfather, was killed at Glamis by Macbeth’s ancestors, 
who were descendants of former kings, be got over. 
Others maintain that Gruoch, or Lady Macbeth, was a 
grand-daughter of Kenneth, who was.slain by Malcolm 
II., and consequently the legitimate heir to the throne, 
but this is a tradition descending outside the current of 
the older historical writings. In Campbell’s ‘“ Cale- 
donia” her relationship to Duncan is exhibited in a 
genealogical table. Malcolm I. had two sons; from the 
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elder Gruoch is third in direct succession, while toward 
the younger Duncan is similarly related. 

Kinship to the royal stock, in days of continual usur- 
pation, was too general a qualification for practical 
purposes. Macbeth, like the kings he succeeded, ruled as 
long as his faction held the ultimate right of might. 
Whenever his friends were seduced by higher bribes, or 
alienated by his rigorous enforcement of law, his cause 
was lost. 

Banquo, who appeared in Boece’s pages to flatter the 
Stuart kings, is a pure fiction ; all his valiant vindication 
of royal authority in far Lochabar and his association with 
Macbeth in clearing the country of Danes, Kernes, and 
Gallowegians are without historical foundation. 

But the tragic story in its fictitious form has been in- 
delibly impressed on English literature by the fire of 
genius, and no amount of historical research will ever dis- 
lodge it. Macbeth, the heroic defender of his country’s 
liberties, successfully assailed, at the very zenith of his 
career, by the terrible temptation of a crown, feebly 
attempting to shake off the spell, then plunging headlong, 
ignominiously, from his high estate of honoured man- 
hood to the abasement of cruelty, tyranny, and remorse, 
is a tragic picture that will endure while the language 
lasts. 

Then, there is the pathos of a strong man struggling 
in the inexorable grip of destiny, whose deep-dyed vil- 
lainies exact a fearful retribution, whose mental agony 
is evidenced by phantoms projected into objective visual 
reality, whose senses, instead of reflecting external facts, 
are reverted to the raging tumult of his soul, and thought 
becomes visible in a blood-stained dagger, and audible 
in that hopeless cry— 

‘‘*Sleep no more: Macbeth shall sleep no more.’” 


A. S. NELson. 





Line-fishing in the Solway Firth. 


WHILE some kinds of sport have become unattainable, 
save by those who have wealth at their command, one 
modest branch of it remains open to all whose place of 
residence enables them to take advantage of it. 

Many sportsmen will doubtless be inclined to sneer 
at the idea that sea-fishing should be dubbed a “sport” 
at all; but the writer conceives that its title to be so 
classed depends in a great measure upon the method in 
which it is pursued, and upon what each individual’s idea 
of what constitutes true sport may happen to be. 

One great charm sea-fishing undoubtedly possesses in 
that it is open to all without let or hindrance—without 
the alternative of asking permission to pursue it, or 
paying heavily for the privilege. 

The day of which it is proposed to give a brief account 
fell in the beginning of September, and as the party, of 
whom the writer was one, meant business, an early start 
was effected. 

What a glorious sail it is from the good old Burgh of 
Kirkcudbright to the fishing-ground at and off the mouth 
of the River Dee! The banks of the river are, for the 
most part, clothed with wood down to the very water's 
edge, and the greenery continues to flourish almost to 
the verge of the open sea, although the trees diminish in 
size as the mouth of the river is approached. 

Mounting guard over the estuary of the Dee is the 
picturesque little island known as the “ Little Ross,” 
crowned with a handsome lighthouse. 

The best fishing-ground lies partly outside the island 
in question, and partly in the narrow sound which 
separates it from that part of the mainland called the 
““Muckle Ross.” 
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The party consisted of a young clergyman and two 
“limbs of the law,” of whom the present writer was one. 

The crew numbered two fishermen and a boy, the two 
latter being invaluable for handling the rather repulsive- 
looking bait. 

The views of the party as to what they intended and 
expected to catch may be summed-up in the word 
“anything,” and the equipment was correspondingly 
various. 

The bait consisted of the familiar and indispensable 
lug-worm, and a supply of india-rubber spinning eels. 
These last are a cleanly and most deadly lure. 

There were also two stout rods equipped with strong 
hair line, double salmon-casts, and white-winged flies, 
scarlet or yellow bodied, and embellished with silver 
gimp. 

Here the writer takes the opportunity of stating his 
opinion that it is a mistake to think, as many persons 
appear to do, that any kind of lines and bait, no matter 
how coarse and unattractive, will answer for sea-fishing. 
Sea-fish may not perhaps be possessed of very delicate 
appetites, yet it is the writer's experience that the boat 
furnished with the neatest tackle (provided it be suff- 
ciently strong) invariably secures the best sport and 
heaviest catch. 

The fishermen also placed in the boat a few creels for 
lobster and crab fishing. By-the-way, how comes it that 
the lobster prefers a fresh, and the crab a stinking, bait ? 
Such, as far as the writer’s experience goes, is the fact. 

And now the creels are dropped along shore between 
Torr’s Point and Balmae House, the picturesque resi- 
dence of the Countess of Selkirk, and this duty accom- 
plished, the next proceeding is to lay down the long lines. 
This operation is not quite so simple and easy as might 
be supposed. In fact, it is an art only to be acquired by 
long practice. ‘ 

Let any unwary and inexperienced amateur try his 
‘“prentice hand” at it, and the chances are that he will 
very speedily get the line into a state of hopeless tangle 
and very probably a hook into some part of his own person. 
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The long lines being properly shot, the boat is pulled 
back within the river mouth, and the hand-lines for 
flounder fishing are produced. These are equipped with 
triangles made of old umbrella wires, from each point of 
which hangs a hook upon a short gut snood, baited with 
lug-worm. 

For the first quarter of an hour nothing is done, but 
then the sport begins. ‘ Sand-dabs” and “ spotties ” 
are both on the feed, and for the best part of an hour it 
is ‘wind up,” “wind up,” all round. Then there comes 
a lull, the fish having evidently gone off in search of 
pastures new. 

Suddenly there comes a tremendous tug upon one of 
the writer’s hand lines. ‘‘ What's this?” is the shout, 
‘“T have hooked a whale!” 

““Gie him line, gie him line, man!” says one of our 
fishermen quietly, ‘ it’ll only be a bit skate,” and gets the 
gaff ready. And the man of experience is right, i 
appears, as the catch is slowly brought to the surface. 
The process is rather a tedious one, as the fish is heavy 
and strong, and the slight tackle would not hold him for 
a moment were he subjected to rough usage. 

Presently, he comes into view, looking through the 
clear water rather like a derelict hearth-rug. He is 
handled as if he were loved, and carefully steered within 
reach of the watchful boatman’s arm, when the gaff is 
into him in a moment, and after a short sharp struggle 
there is in the boat a really fine specimen of the thorn- 
back skate (vaza clavata). 

He proves himself no pleasant neighbour, as, doubling 
his long tail over his face (and a mortally ugly phiz, it is) 
he lashes about him furiously. 

Quiet is, however, soon restored by one of the men 
striking the fish sharply with the handle of the gaff at the 
point of junction of the formidable tail with the body. 
This apparently causes instant and complete paralysis, as 
the fish is quiescent from that moment. 

A few minutes later the parson has a fine spotted 
flounder, and then a couple of dozen of sand-dabs come 
to hand in quick succession. 
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As soon as the shoal has passed it is time to examine 
the lobster creels and long lines. The former are taken 
up first, and without the expectation of much of a catch 
as both the time of the day and the state of the weather 
are unpropitious. 

In fact, the first two creels are blank, although the 
bait in one of them has been torn. 

Number three, however, contains a fairly large male 
lobster with only one great claw. Number four has two 
females or “‘ hens” and a small male, which last is returned 
to his native element. Numbers five and six are empty, 
but number seven contains a fine large crab. Number 
eight has a large male lobster with good claws. Number 
nine has two, a male anda female. Number ten is blank, 
but numbers eleven and twelve each contain a good-sized 
female, so that the total catch amounts to eight lobsters 
and one crab—quite as good a result as the boatmen 
expected. 

A hearty lunch having been eaten, the smokers “ light 
up,” and the next proceeding is to examine the long 
lines. 

A rather disappointing start is made, for at least a 
dozen hooks come in blank, although the bait has been 
cleverly stripped from almost every one of them. Then 
comes a rock-cod of about three pounds, followed by 
half-a-dozen smaller ones. 

Next come a number of blanks, followed by a few 
more cod and a flounder nearly four pounds in weight. 
Then follows a large eel—not a very usual catch to be 
made so close in to shore and in daylight. 

Another cod of nearly six pounds, three or four smaller 
ones, and a plaice exhaust the catch. 

It should be mentioned that as the lines are raised the 
hooks are carefully re-baited and the lines re-set as the 
boat moves slowly along. 

As evening is now drawing on, two lines equipped 
with the artificial spinning eels are put out astern, while 
the writer begins to cast with rod and line and the usual 
white-winged fly. 

Slowly and steadily the boatmen pull along the 
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shore and not far from it. Suddenly the Parson shouts, 
“Here he is!” and proceeds to get one of the stern 
lines. 

This is an operation that requires some care, for on the 
one hand it will not do to handle the line roughly, lest 
the hook be jerked out of the fish’s mouth—nor on the 
other hand must the line be allowed to become slack 
even for a moment, for then the fish, if a heavy one, 
would break away with a rush. 

The reverend gentleman, however, understands his 
business, and in a few seconds a good lythe (pollack) 
comes into the boat. 

In another minute there is a good rise at the writer's 
fly, and at the next cast the music of the reel shows that 
something is hooked. 

It is no lythe this time, as the fish bores persistently 
down among the sea-weed. The lythe never does this, 
but rushes about close to the surface. 

The fish turns out to be a rock-cod, and gives some 
trouble before he is finally brought within reach of the 
fatal gaff, when he is found to bea little over four pounds 
in weight. 

As the sun sets and it begins to grow dusk, all hands 
have a lively time of it, and before long there are over a 
score of cod and lythe in the boat. Finally, the long 
lines are taken up for the second time, and nineteen fish 
—cod for the most part—are found upon them. 

By the way, one great nuisance in long-line fishing is 
the number of star-fish. Few people, looking at the 
innocent-seeming Astervzdae, would easily believe what 
voracious creatures they really are. 

Stripping hooks of the bait is easy work for creatures 
which can, and habitually do, fasten upon an unfortunate 
mussel or oyster, and suck out and devour the unhappy 
bivalve in spite of his shell. 

And now for home, under the silver moon. The sail 
is, indeed, a thing to be remembered. 

The Chaplain’s pure tenor voice is heard to great 
advantage over the rippling tide as he trolls forth the 
auld Scotch songs he sings so well; and one of the party 
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who has recently visited Australia tells of his experience 
of sport in that distant land. 

Apart from sport, however, he seems not much in love 
with either country or people, for his summing-up of 
Australia is ‘‘Gum-trees, dust, mosquitoes, and corn-stalk 
impudence.”’ 

And so home at last. The number and variety of the 
catch leave little ground for complaint, and after the 
various households are supplied, the fishermen have still 
a fair quantity for their own use. 

Finally, it may be said that the cost of such an expedi- 
tion is not ruinous. The total expenses of the party, 
including hire of boat, gathering of bait, and men’s wages, 
amount to exactly twenty-five shillings, the unanimous 
opinion of the party being, ‘a good day’s sport, and not 
dear at the money.” 
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To-morrow we meet the same then, dearest ? 
May I take your hand in mine? 
Mere friends are we—well, friends the merest 
Keep much that I resign. 
R. BROWNING. 
“‘ GHASTLY crush, isn’t it? Dancing is quite impossible, 
so let’s sit out. Besides, I want to talk to you. It’sages 
since we had one of our own special talks. You don’t 
want to dance, do you?” 

“Want to? No. It’s a relief to rest and talk to 
someone who understands things. I’m tired of making 
conversation.” 

‘You don’t seem tired. I was watching you this after- 
noon at the races. You looked so brilliant, so untirable. 
But you are a little changed, too.” 

‘“T am a year older,” she said. 

‘“A whole year, is it?” he said lazily. ‘It doesn’t 
seem so to meat this moment. The old room, and the 
old waltz, and the same people, too, mostly.” He looked 
passed her, down the draped and Chinese-lantern-hung 
verandah. ‘And I’m glad to be back, though I’ve 
grumbled so often at the old life. There’s a fascination 
and brilliancy about India that clings. I was happy 
enough at home, but I too ‘ heard the East a-calling’ and 
] wasn’t sorry to come.” 

‘For a few months more—six, isn’t it? before you go 
back, and—TI haven't congratulated you!” 

His eyes went to her face, then looked away. 

‘“You were not surprised ?” 

‘“No, your letter prepared me. Perhaps I should 
have written you my congratulations when the announce- 
ment did come, but these things are better spoken— 
between friends.” 

‘And I kept my promise,” he said, ‘“‘ you remember?” 
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“Yes, you kept it. It was good of you,” she said 
thoughtfully. 

The memory of the circumstances under which the 
promise had been given clutched at her heart even yet. 
It was one evening when they were driving, an evening 
in the rains. She remembered the soft damp dusk, and 
the pale sky with the last gleam of the sunset dying 
down in the west; the line of the narrow road before 
them, and the mist over the rice fields below. It all 
came back, so clear—so clear! She could almost feel 
the rush of the wind round her ears, and the splash of 
the stray raindrops that had wetted her face like tears. 

They had talked of the possibility of his marriage in 
the future. © 

‘And I shall be the first, the very first to know?” she 
had said. ‘ Promise me that you will tell me yourself.” 

“Of course I will. It is due to our very perfect friend- 
ship that I should.” 

And presently he broke the pause that followed to 
say : 

“ No one ever has been—ever will be the friend to me 
that you are!” 

But there was passion in the voice that was not con- 
sistent with the friendship it professed, and it found its 
culmination a month or two later in a dimly lit verandah 
at a dance, and a man saying recklessly : 

‘Platonic friendship? There isn’t such a thing— 
there never was. We have deceived ourselves and—you 
are the only perfect woman in the world!” 

After that there came troublous times for her. The 
loss of a friendship in which, though the Platonic element 
had never been very sound, there had, at least, been no 
evil, and a very perfect comradeship had left a void in 
her life. Perhaps in her heart also. But her very weak- 
ness and timidity kept her strong. The spirit of adven- 
ture that might have led another woman into 
encouragement, was lacking in her. She did not trust 
herself sufficiently. 

A silence fell between them. He broke it by lifting 
her fan from her knee, and opening it. 

28 
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“It’s a pretty thing,” he said, “new?” 

“Yes, my husband gave it to me.” 

“Ah! You like white feather fans. You always had 
one.” 

‘You are very observant.” 

‘“T notice many things. For one, I never saw you in 
a black dress before. Also, you have changed your 
fashion of hair-dressing. Parted in the middle, and 
drawn low on your temples.” 

‘Yes, do you like it?” 

‘“Let me consider. It is odd, and yet attractive. 
Taken in conjunction with your black and white gown, 
your eyes, and a certain expression that I see on your 
mouth sometimes it is—dzzarre. You give the impres- 
sion of striving to look demure and not quite succeeding. 
But it is distinctive.” 

“So I was told.” 

“By whom ?” 

‘“Mrs. Jasper. You remember her?” 

“Yes, I met her last year. She is an interesting 
woman, | think, and I know you are fond of her. But 
she was a little severe to me.” 

““T wish you knew her better,’ she said, “she zs 
interesting, and she is never conventional. I can talk to 
her without fear of being misunderstood.” 

‘I know—Between women that sort of friendship 
seems to be rare. Think; two women who discuss life, 
not fashions.” 

‘Please don’t be flippant. The best of men can never 
quite judge women. God knows that few women are 
what they seem on the surface. It is probable that to 
my acquaintances | am simply a chatty young woman, 
whose high spirits occasionally develop into frivolity.” 

‘Possibly, but I cannot judge, never having looked at 
you from that point of view. From the first we were 
more than mere acquaintances. Dear old days! What 
irresponsible young beings we were, and what delicious 
nonsense we talked. How fresh you were, and how 
blasé thought I was. Is it only six years ago? Would 
you like to be nineteen again ?” 
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“No.” 

She spoke sharply. 

“T know. I know,” he said, with quick comprehen- 
sion, and then slowly, and with apparent irrelevance : 

“ Sometimes I wish that you were more like other 
women.” 

‘The women who talk fashions? Comfort yourself. 
I talk fashions often.” 

“Who is flippant now? I mean the women who 
marry without love, and tell their friends that the love 
‘came afterwards.’ I wonder if they understand the 
nature of the confession they make. But they are the 
happy women.” 

“Tf you count that happiness—yes,” she said. 

“T think that, in this life, we’ve got to count anything 
happiness that isn’t actual wzhappiness. The supremity 
of either is rare, and does not last very long. Ah, there 
is the barn dance beginning, but you mustn’t go. Sit 
back here in the shadow, and your partner won't find 
you. Have you read ‘ The Master ?’” 

“Of course. It’s delightful. 1 knew you thought so, 
too.” 

And then they roamed into their old common ground 
of books. There were the publications of a whole year 
awaiting discussion, and plays that he had seen and she 
had read of and hoped to see. When she bade him 
good-night there was a gentle content in her eyes that 
had not been there for months. She drove swiftly home 
through the mist and sharp cold of the small hours 
without feeling it. She even forgot to scream when the 
horse shied at a shadow on the moonlit road. Her wide 
eyes saw intangible things and her mouth smiled softly. 

She was happy, with the unreasoning, almost childish 
happiness that comes occasionally to even the most 
worldly minded of women. And this kind of spiritual 
emotion comes almost exclusively to women. It recog- 
nises no past, and no future, and lives but a short space 
of time. But it is sweet while it lasts. 

When she woke next morning much of the previous 
evening’s exaltation had died away, but she dressed 

28* 
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herself very carefully, and coiled her soft brown hair into 
its most becoming knot, smiling at herself in the glass as 
she did so. Her eyes were wide and bright, and there 
was a faint colour in her face, but she took a towel and 
rubbed each cheek softly till the tinge deepened. But when 
she was dressed, and took her last look into the glass, 
the smile died suddenly off her mouth, and her eyes had 
a pained look. 

“T have no right,” she thought, “no right—no right 
at all.” She was not even very sure what she meant, 
but a sense of something lost came to her. 

Ashton called in the afternoon, but her drawing-room 
was crowded with other visitors, and she only exchanged 
a few words with him. Looking across at him she noted 
that he looked very well, better for his change to England. 
Possibly happiness had something to do with it. She 
found herself wondering if he were happy, and how much 
his engagement meant to him. She felt restless and 


nervous, and the prospect of the ball this evening, where 


she would assuredly meet him, brought her no satis- 


faction. 

“T am tired to-night,” she said to her partner, just 
before her dance with Ashton, “I should like some 
coffee.” 

At the refreshment table they met Ashton, who fore- 
stalled the attentive youth, and handed her a cup. 

“Sugar?” he asked carelessly, ‘‘I forget.” 

“Yes. Two lumps, please, and more milk than that.” 
She pressed her lips together so that they should not 
shake. It was so small a matter, but his forgetfulness, 
and his careless acknowledgement of it, hurt her terribly. 
Just because one of her most vivid remembrances was of 
an evening when they two, alone, had drunk their after- 
dinner coffee out of doors in the soft luminous darkness 
of an Indian night. A long drive had rendered her 
utterly unable for the least physical or mental effort ; she 
had just lounged there, silently, content, while he waited 
on her, holding her saucer, and laughing at the unfashion- 
able quantity of sugar she requested. Ah! the soft 
languor of that evening. He might have remembered. 
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And yet it was so natural that he—that any man—should 
forget. There had been nothing in their past to render 
his forgetfulness a matter of actual cruelty. She had no 
definite claim to minute remembrance. Perhaps if things 
had been different—— 

‘“My dance, please,” said Ashton. 

She took his arm without glancing at him, and they 
went into the ballroom. 

“T don’t know why I thought you changed last night,” 
he said. ‘You are looking very well to-night in your 
pink dress. I like it better than the black one.” 

‘“‘You have seen it before,’ she said. ‘‘ You used to 
notice dresses so much ; but you have forgotten.” 

She hated her words when they had left her lips ; they 
implied a reproach, and reproach is so easy—so open to 
all. She went on talking to cover it up; quickly and 
almost recklessly. After waltzing a few minutes she said 
suddenly, 

‘Oh, stop! do stop! I’m so tired. I danced too much 
last night, 1 suppose.” 

They stopped in a doorway, and he looked at her 
intently. 

“1 think you are tired,” he said. ‘‘ You are not talking 
to me to-night as you did last night—as you did last year 
—but as you talk to the world. It is very pretty and 
very nice, but I want my friend again.” 

“1 think,” she said deliberately, ‘that for the future, 
I shall talk to you as I do to the world.” Her fingers 
closed on the programme that was tied to her fan, and 
dragged it from its cord. 

‘1 don’t understand,” he said quietly. 

‘And I hate explanations,” she answered. 

Turning, she went out through the doorway into the 
verandah, and sat down on a couch that faced the door. 
He followed, and stood beside her, looking at the circling 
couples in the room. 

“ Dolly,” he said at last, ‘“‘ what is the matter?” 

“Nothing,” petulantly. 

He sat down beside her. She knew he looked at her, 
but she did not turn her head. 
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“Have I hurt you?” he said very low. ‘We are 
friends, but something is missing and wrong. Is it my 
fault ?” 

She turned her face to his now. 

‘Not yours,” she said. 

And then their eyes met. They did not speak. Words 
would have eased the pain, but words were useless 
between these two. They sat, silent, with the glare of 
the lamps on their faces. But he looked into her eyes, 
and they told the truth, and the veil between them 
dropped. 

And at last they spoke to each other as dying people 
might when the necessity for concealment of thought 
exists no longer, in the face of the great darkness. 

“Oh, Dolly!” he caught his breath a little. 
“Why——" 

“T was afraid,” she said, so low, that he scarcely 
heard. 

“Of me?” 

“Of myself more.” She paused. ‘I thought, at first, 
we might be friends still. But I know nowthat we can’t 
be. I wasso happy last evening, but I wish that we had 
not met again. Do you understand?” 

‘Ah, dear, when did I fail to understand you?” 

“It’s hard, dear, isn’t it?” he added, after a silence. 
‘Do you blame me ?—think I could have helped things 
at all?” 

“No.” Very calmly. 

“T loved yon. You know it. Itold you then, and 
you——?” 

“Hush!” 

‘Remember it always, Dolly.” 

She had no strength to speak of forgetfulness now. 
Life and love had come to her, and she had turned away 
afraid. Afraid of the possibilities—of the probable after 
sting. Her hour had come near to her, and she had let 
it pass, and the reason that had then seemed to her ade- 
quate had crumbled to dust now. Remorse? The sting 


of her regret was sharper than that of remorse could have 
been. 
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‘It’s over,’ she said; ‘over and done with—our beauti- 
ful friendship,” she gave a little sobbing laugh, ‘‘and all 
it was to be. I was so proud of being your confidante ; 
I believe I had some foolish idea that to you I was 
beyond and above the others—the women you made love 
to. It amused me to see you, and to know that in the 
end you would come tome. You said I rested you. You 
did not make love to me openly, but how much of your 
friendship was real, | wonder? You were making love 
to me all the time under it all.” 

“Dolly!” He was pale, and his mouth looked stern. 
“Dear,” he said earnestly, “what are you thinking of 
me? I swear to you it was real—real as the love that 
came afterwards. And that was the worst and the best 
kind of love, because it was born of friendship. I’m not 
going to pretend that I’m anything that I’m not. I cared 
long before I saidso. You don’t know how often I wanted 
to kiss you and didn’t, because I knew you would think I 
placed you among the other women. I knew that you 
were athinking woman, and it frightened me. But I’ve 
wished since——” 

‘Oh, no!” in a frightened breath. 

“Yes. I wish I had kissed you long before, and let 
you think what you pleased. I waited too long. You 
might have thought me a brute, but—you’d—have— 
cared,” he said slowly. 

And she was quite silent. 

The music of the next waltz began—a swinging, 
languorous air from the new opera. She rose, and they 
walked down the verandah. 

“Is this the end ?” he said. | 

“Yes, the real end. We shall meet to-morrow; shall 
talk, possibly dance together again ; but this—say good- 
bye to me!” she said quickly. 

Women cling to their farewells, and the realisation of 
their emotions tempers the sorrow of parting. But men 
are different. And there was so little to be said; he 
could only look down at the pale face framed in demurely 
parted hair, and say very low— 

“Ah! Dolly, dear, God knows I’m sorry.” 
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And then they turned into the ball-room. 

Later, when she was in her own room, she sent her 
ayah away, and sat down before her glass, resting her 
elbows on the table, and her chin on her hands. Pre- 
sently a wave of colour came into her face, and she 
dropped it forward into her hands. 

“Oh!” she moaned, as if in pain; and then—‘] 
thought I was being so good,” she said. ‘I didn’t think 
I'd be sorry. And he—he would have remembered.” 

KATHLEEN Murray. 





“The Gift of Life.” 


THERE had not been room for much doubt as to whom he 
came to see when he accepted the invitation to run down 
from town for a few days or longer. 

Ivy Fane and he had had a previous acquaintance, in 
which they had attained to a certain degree of intimacy, 
consequent upon the various meetings provided by a 
London season. Such advantages as he had thereby 
acquired he had, apparently, not been slow to follow up 
now that he found himself under the same roof with her. 

Her attitude with regard to him was not quite so 
obvious. Some said she despised him for certain things 
she had heard concerning him. Others, that the cool and 
indifferent air was but assumed—a cloak for warmer 
feelings which she had not at present sufficient grounds 
for displaying. 

She was alone in the big drawing-room, the rest of the 
party having adjourned to the billiard-room. She could 
hear the faint click of the balls, and the murmur of 
laughter and voices, mingling with that dim surging 
sound far away on the shore. 

With her hands clasped loosely in her lap, she sat gaz- 
ing into the heart of the fire. For half an hour or so she 
never betrayed by a movement—unless her regular 
breathing could count for such—that she was other than 
a lay figure. The shaded lamp from behind shone upon 
the pale amber colour of her satin gown, softening and 
emphasising the graceful lines of her slight figure, and 
throwing deep shadows where the folds fell. 

A tall man, pushing open a glass door softly, entered 
the room, and stood a moment unperceived, looking down 
at her before striding up to the fireplace. 

‘All alone? Why aren’t you playing ‘Fives’ with the 
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others? I left them hard at it, thinking perhaps I should 
find you here.” 

‘“] wasn’t in the mood for games to-night. I think | 
have been feeling a little bored all the evening.” 

Her chin was resting in her palm, her elbow on her 
knee, her eyes still fixed upon the glow of the coals, so 
that she did not observe the lifting of the eyebrows, nor 
the sudden compression of the well-cut, though almost 
lipless, mouth of the man, as he crossed one ankle over 
the other, and leant against the marble mantelpiece, be- 
fore answering, meaningly— 

‘7 took you in to dinner!” 

His voice was peculiar to himself; he could influence 
people immensely by it, though he was not aware of the 
fact. His manner was quiet and self-possessed. 

“Yes. I have not forgotten, but it struck me that you 
were not so amusing as usual.” 

He shifted the position of his feet, and crossed them 
the other way. 

‘Ts it permitted to your sex alone to confess to fits of 
boredom?” 

A faint colour tinged her cheeks. 

“It is permitted to no gentleman—in society-—to be 
rude!” 

He moved a step, and flung his long, slim figure down 
beside her on the old-fashioned square sofa with its 
high back. There was a short pause, during which she 
remained in her old position, while his quick eyes were 
running up and down her almost unconsciously as thoughts 
went through his mind. The eyes and the brain are so 
closely connected that it must be when eyes move fast 
in that mechanical restless manner that the thoughts be- 
hind them are working fast also. It was not always that 
he understood her. But her unreasonable words of a 
moment ago seemed to point to some occasion of offence 
—other than that of the immediate present—with which 
he must have unconsciously provided her. He was 
searching his memory for what it could be. 

Though she had not altered her position she knew that 
his eyes were upon her She noted a familiar trick he had 
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of slipping his two long thin hands, palms together, be- 
tween his crossed legs. She noticed also the high arch 
of his well-proportioned foot, and vaguely told herself that 
if heredity counted for aught in such things, there should 
be a long line of ancestors behind him to account for its 
beauty, and yet she somehow felt certain, little as she 
knew of him, that this was not so in his case, and wondered. 
indifferently why people of the world, herself among the 
number, attach so much importance to such considerations. 

As though divining her thoughts, he said, suddenly, 
“ A penny for your thoughts! Stay—what if I interpret 
them for you? They are of no value, yousay ? Suppose 
I tell you that they are—to me.” The last words spoken 
very gently. He paused, as though to mark what effect 
they had upon her. 

“Well?” somewhat defiantly, sitting up and looking 
at him as she spoke. 

His full gaze dropped to the star at her breast, and the 
heavy lashes swept, with a peculiar trick of movement, his 
pale cheeks. You are thinking that I am not altogether 
of your world—of your people,” he went on calmly, show- 
ing by no sign that he was speaking of that which was 
distasteful to him, but rather, giving her a sense of 
having laid herself opento a reproach. ‘‘ Should you like 
to know who—what my people are? for, I suppose, with 
such as you, friendships do not often count for much until 
that is clear.” 

She coloured slightly again. “ No, not particularly,” 
she said, ‘‘ 1 am not of a curious nature.” 

His quick-moving eyes flashed restlessly up and down,. 
the only indication he gave of resenting her indifferent 
air, and words. ‘‘ Do you not care, then, about ‘ family,’ as 
it is called?” 

She laughed. ‘Oh, yes—how do you mean? Of 
course one cares, how can one help it? But one is not 
curious—about everyone.” 

“No. Isee! It is of no importance who some people 
are. And youand I are only acquaintances, after all.” 

Critically, in the coolness born of her anger, she took 
in the quiet aspect of him. 
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There was the anxious line between the great restless 
eyes. The smooth, mouse-coloured hair, which gave a 
certain youthful appearance, counteracted by the lines on 
his forehead and the drawn look of his cheeks. It was 
an eager face, and one that could only belong to a man 
who could be very hard, very cruel, at a pinch. Again 
that night the boyishness of the pointed thin face touched 
a tender chord somewhere in her consciousness, as it 
always did. But she decided that the marks of struggle 
to be traced in the young face, ageing its youth, were not 
caused by any hurt tothe affections, but only by the sense 
of inferiority of intelligence which he had experienced in 
his encounter with his fellow-men, keenly felt in the depths 
of his clear mind. Heart, she believed, he had none— 
or, to speak more exactly, that it was so buried under the 
weight of his ambition that its feeble flutterings were 
scarcely perceptible to its owner, and never disturbing. 

He was eight-and-twenty, and she remembered his 
having told her one day that he had never loved any 
woman—at least, to be quite accurate, his words were 
“been in love with.” It was difficult to believe it of any 
man of his age, and yet, knowing something of his 
nature—more than possible in his case. He had all his 
feelings well under control. Had she not often watched 
the sudden quenching of the cold, quick anger that arose, 
vehement and bitter, at some chance word or act of an 
acquaintance not too well liked? Indeed, had she not 
even /fe/t it—directed against herself—and its subsidence 
at the promptings of prudential considerations? Cold- 
biooded, if you like, and yet, the very strength which it 
argued was an attraction. It dominated her as did the 
mastery of another type of man. It was the sense of 
power and strength in both. In one it was the physical 
strength of the primitive savage man. In the other it dis- 
played itself in his self-control. One a relic of barbarism, 
the other the same quality in a high state of civilisation. 
This man was not without those animal instincts, she felt 
sure, but in his case they had been subdued and hidden 
away outof sight—that was all the difference. They were 
there all the same, giving the nameless attraction to his 
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personality. Energy, fire, determination, lay behind that 
olished exterior. 

“Love!” he had once said, also in one of their long 
and intimate talks, ‘1 do not believe in it. Infatuation 
there is, if you like, which, of a necessity, is short lived. 
One can, of course, recall one or two exceptions, of its 
having lasted a lifetime, but they are rare. As a rule, 
we may safely assert that the awakening is inevitable— 
for men—with women perhaps it is different. They live in 
their emotions. Men have work to do in the world, 
and little time for such things, except in giving them 
a very secondary place.” 

No one, whom he took the trouble to interest, but 
must feel their ambitions and thoughts quicken into greater 
activity under the spell of his influence. Why was he 
attentive to her? She had never yet been able to 
deceive herself into believing he cared for her. She felt 
that she was neither clever enough to really interest him 
intellectually, nor yet sufficiently stupid to call up the 
innate instincts of chivalry which every good man feels 
more or less strongly for everything that is helpless and 
deficient in mind or body. With her it was different. 
The lurking mystery attaching to natures such as his 
attracted her. That which was transparent lacked charm. 
She believed that she read a certain spirituality in his 
splendid eyes. The curtain-like fringe of them hid 
thoughts and aspirations she desired to share. The 
shadowsin the hollows of his thin cheeks held secrets. . . . 
But she was always unable to define in words the exact 
manner in which his personality affected her. Only—all 
men beside him seemed slow, quiet, lifeless. He alone 
was vibrating with suppressed vitality to the finger-tips. 
His eyes, so eager and questioning, and yet so full of 
that indefinable, unfathomable longingthat some eyes hold, 
and very few —asked, almost extorted, one’s best. One 
could never be “banal,” she thought, commonplace, while 
they were fixed upon one. One must rise to the level 
demanded. . . . But they did not ask, nor want, affection. 
. . . Only the best of one’s intellect. They wanted that. 
which would further their material good in this world, 
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she sometimes told herself rather bitterly—one’s interest 
in high places, the best of one’s knowledge and experi- 
ence. And yet, they alone of all the face, were neither 
cold nor hard: far from it. It was just this knowledge 
which prevented her from feeling satisfied that she under- 
stood him. There was fire of a sort there now, and 
perhaps some day there would be passion at the back. . 
. . At present they saw passion’s weaknesses only—not 
its raptures : saw, and despised them. Intellect reigned 
supreme. But, if ever the passions of that man’s soul 
were roused—Oh! might she be there to see! For, ofa 
surety, some day there would come into his life the 
heavenly spark, the touchstone of existence, to complete 
that which in his nature was now lacking. Work, 
ambition, strenuous endeavour was at present, the keynote 
to his whole being. . . . Ah, should she ever understand 
such a strange, potent, detached individuality? Though 
she guessed he was but using her to further his own 
ends, yet she was unable to escape from the fascination 
he exercised over her at times. She could not get away 
from him. His punctilious performance of conventional 
duties surprised her always, though there were times 
when he appeared to hold “ society’s”” ways in derision— 
and again, times when he seemed to koo-too with the 
best at the shrine of society’s favourites—each mood, 
seemingly genuine at the moment. 

His silences nettled her, his attentions heightened the 
distrust which was never altogether absent in her estimate 
of him. She seldom felt altogether at ease in his 
presence—never under natural circumstances and only 
occasionally under artificial ones. At present he had 
developed a sore in her mind. His manners, which, 
superficially speaking were excellent, had the faculty of 
gaining him friends while leaving them, more often than 
not, undecided as to his absolute sincerity. She imagined 
that, ina degree, he was generally sincere—so long as he 
felt that he could afford to be so, but that he would not 
hesitate in sacrificing truth to good manners did any 
question of expediency hold the balance. His moments 
of expansion and self-forgetfulness were too rare, she began 
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to fear, to allow of her ever getting very close to the 
natural man. 

As was often the case, her hint of disapproval seemed 
to have had the effect of quickening his coldness into 
some show of warmth. She guessed that he would never 
again voluntarily allude to his antecedents, and she 
wished that she had seized her opportunity. 

He lead the conversation after this, and it turned, as it 
so often did in his hands, upon marriage. ‘“ When men 
reach my age they begin to think about such things 
seriously, as a rule—whether they have anyone definite 
in view or no. They see their friends settling down in 
happy homes. The self-sufficiency of youth, and the 
first all-engrossing excitement of various forms of amuse- 
ment has died down a bit—and that is the moment when 
a man begins to feel his loneliness,” with a shy laugh. 
“But I sometimes fear that I am doomed to a single life 
—perfection is so hard to find.” 

‘If you cared much for anyone, would she not appear 
perfection in your eyes?” rather wistfully. 

‘No, I fear not. I am too critical by nature, and per- 
haps no girl would be content to marry a man who, even 
in the early stages of life together, had his eyes open to 
imperfections. What do you think ?” 

‘‘ | ? —well, it would depend upon how blind she was 
herself, I suppose——’” 

‘Are you very blind—can you imagine yourself caring 
enough for a man to marry him under those circum- 
stances?” The tense look in his face never altered. 

She moved a little and did not answer at once; 
then she burst out: ‘Oh! how you cold-blooded people 
lose—— !” 

‘Lose? No, I think not. Surely you do not con- 
sider it an advantage to marry, believing fully in the 
perfection of the individual, only to wake to discover 
your mistake ? ” 

“Yes,” steadily, ‘I do, because some never wake to 
disillusion. Besides, in this world I think one often 
finds that which one expects to find—no more, and no 
less. It has often been said that we find in a book only that 
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which we take to its reading. May this not be true also 
of the book of Life? If I had had more faith in myself, 
my own good luck, would not fortune have been more 
kind? In onesense certainly I think it would—faith in 
myself would have given me a manner which I believe 
would have compelled what I sought. The world— 
easily affected by personal influence, that inexplicable 
human quality—seeing that I expected and claimed a 
certain thing would in all probability have conceded it to 
me as a matter of course. At least, such I have found 
to have been the case in the rare instances in which 
happiness has allowed of my putting forth my best. 
Happiness begets happiness.” 

She stopped short, laughing a little awkwardly. 

His restless eyes shone in the firelight as he uncrossed 
and re-crossed his long legs and answered hesitatingly : 

‘““What am I to understand by that? That you have 
not been so happy as I imagined? Why, I wonder. You 
seem to be the possessor of all that makes women 
happy—position, talent, vivacity, charm, sympathy.” 

“Stop!” she cried, colouring. ‘You make me 
blush.” But she noticed the order in which he named 
her supposed merits, and knew that she would have re- 
versed their order, had she been enumerating them ; and 
she hardened accordingly. ‘Yes. Perhaps I am to be 
envied. Perhaps, after all, it is only my temperament 
which is at fault.” 

He perceptibly warmed. 

“No. Your fault, if one may call it so, lies in your 
being too sympathetic. One gets on far better in life— 
for one’s own comfort, of course, I mean—without 
sympathy. Personally, I don’t think I possess much. I 
believe in work, in tact, in energy—to get one on in the 
world and as producers of happiness—very little in feel- 
ings.” Then, seeing that he had made a false step he 
instantly tried to retrieve it. ‘ But, after all, do not 
such things last longer than evanescent feelings? For 
the woman | married I would work day and night. Men 
want a companion in that work, someone to help them— 
not a doll to pet and spoil, and then grow tired of.” 
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But there came a difference in their relations after this. 
Conversation halted. Was he not—however much she 
tried to persuade herself otherwise—merely a coldly, cal- 
culating man of the world, zxcapadb/e of the ordinary 
feelings of humanity? And she, an over-strained world- 
worn woman, for whom the freshness and glamour of 
life had passed ? 

Yes, it must be true, men looked upon her now asa 
pleasant companion only, the “desire of nearness” was no 
more. Perhaps she could be useful to him; if so, she 
was worth cultivating, worth the expenditure of a little 
apparent interest, as a means to an end. But for him, 
she was not a woman—only a companion. The thought 
cut her to the heart, until she reflected that perhaps, 
after all, it was the man’s nature which was at fault, 
not hers; he had so often given her to understand that 
the faculty of caring greatly for anyone was not in him. 

Snatches out of Wagner’s “Tristan and _ Isolde” 
came to them from some distant room, in the pause that 
followed. 

‘Do you care for Wagner?” he asked. ‘“ Do you feel 
his influence ?” 

“Enormously. Especially that. I shall never forget 
the first time I heard it.” 

“He influences your sex tremendously, and in 
‘Tristan’ particularly.” 

‘‘What is the reason? Why not men as much?” 

“This. Women are, as a rule, less well educated than 
men, more emotional, and less given to analysing their 
sensations. Men, on the contrary, when a certain stage 
is reached, pause, and analyse what it is they are feeling. 
Ido. Inever let myself go—never have done in my life, 
and never shall. I weigh things. I shall never make 
the mistake some of my friends have made, and act with- 
out sufficient thought, against my convictions.” 

She looked at him in the firelight and wondered if it 
was really true—that in all his strenuous young life he 
had never been carried away, out of himself, into the 
whirlpool of emotion? Had never felt the tempter’s 
power as other young men of her acquaintance had done 
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—-her own brother, dear boy, for instance? Had never 
felt the exaltation of self-sacrifice? Was he wholly, as 
he said, prudent, far-seeing, self-confident, a power 
sufficient unto himself? 

She sighed. He was strong—sometimes he was 
humble, at which moments she was as wax in his hands 
did he but know it; for humility in one of his nature 
touched her strangely. But she could not imagine him 
capable of over-coming these characteristics sufficiently 
to become simply—lovable! 

In a minute he continued : 

‘You who are sympathetic do you not understand 
what I mean? I like to be honest—God knows I have 
not many good qualities,” in one of his sudden lapses into 
humility, which melted her mood towards him instantly ; 
‘but I don’t wish to deceive anyone. I am naturally 
horribly, impossibly reserved, and I find it difficult to 
speak of my inmost thoughts upon certain subjects. | 
think I once told you that I have never been in love— 
as you probably understand it—and believe I never shall 
be. Sometimes I am drawn towards girls and women, 
though, in my own fashion, I—I,” he stumbled and 
hesitated, ‘“‘ 1 care for them, one in particular. 1 wonder, 
may I express myself, can 1?” His glance was fixed on 
her downcast face as he paused. Her heart was beating 
fast and she could not think—feel—anything except that 
some sort of crisis was imminent. Then—a swift step— 
their hostess halting on the threshold with a short : 

‘Oh! I beg your pardon, I did not know. I came to 
see if you cared to play ‘Pyramids’?” caused Ivy to 
stand up quickly. 

“Thanks. I am very tired. I think, if you don't 
mind, I will go to bed.” 

The evident confusion of their hostess set some con- 
trary tide of feeling in motion inthe man. He also rose 
stiffly, and as Ivy gave him her hand he barely touched 
the cold fingers in bidding her good-night, and left the 
room by the glass door through which he had previously 
entered, without offering to accompany her to the foot of 
the stairs or give her her candle as was his wont. His 
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eyes were as cold as steel, and an indefinable expression 
of annoyance had settled over his clean-shaven face as 
he turned away. 
x* * * * 

The next morning the aspect of things for her changed. 
She awoke happy and alert, her mind ‘full of the conver- 
sation of the previous evening. But breakfast was 
trying, the day though late in the autumn, hot. It started 
badly. Her hostess seemed anxious she should make no 
plans for the day until the men put in an appearance. 

“Eustace will probably be wanting you to go for a 
walk,” she said ; “but don’t let him ‘tire you. Heisa 
tremendous walker.” 

The morning dragged. At last church-goers departed 
to array themselves. Ivy made an insincere movement 
to follow in their steps. 

“Do wait a minute,” called out her hostess, eagerly, 
‘Eustace will be so disappointed if he finds you gone 
when he comes down.” 

He was sent for. Ivy grew hot and uncomfortable, 
decided, hurriedly, to go to church with the others, and 
so beat a hasty retront, that she might not be openly 
shamed by a forced show of interest and reluctant offer 
of escort from Eustace, a course of procedure, she felt, 
from numerous past experiences of such-like small humilia- 
tions, that he was quite capable of. 

She and Eustace met in the hall. There was even 
now no mention of accompanying her, nor any suggestion 
of change of plans. Her mind was ina tumult. 
Church soothed her, the familiar hymns taking her back 
to simpler days of childish memory On their 
return she found that the men and remaining ladies of the 
party had started immediately she had left, for a long 
bicycle ride, and were not expected back for some time. 
Her spirits sank again. He had not given her the option 
of joining them. 

Afterwards she took a book and sat out in the balmy 
sweet air by the steps of the drawing-room window. 

Early in the afternoon, Eustace, back from the expedi- 
tion, looked out at her on his way to get something to 
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eat, and threw her a few words. . ... She could no 
longer fix her attention on the pages. She lay back, her 
pulses beating thickly and irregularly, expecting Eustace 
in every footfall. Others, sons of the house, guests, in 
passing, spoke a word or so and left her—some on their 
way for a walk, some to play achildish game at the other 
side of the long low house with the younger members of 
the party, in which she was not invited to join. 

So she lay back in her garden chair, staring out at the 
autumn tints in the distance, in their tender and faint 
colours, growing more low-spirited and full of a sense of 
aggrievement, as the afternoon wore on. Still he tarried. 

At last, in desperation at the mood that was 
descending upon her, and with the tears of a bitter 
mortification not far from her eyes, she rose and crept 
quietly away by herself. No one would miss _ her. 
Through the field of felled elms and their standing 
brothers, quickly past the group of happy boys and girls 
in wild spirits, deep in their sport—to the dear hill side 
and the immense stretches of wide grey-green, to the 
tender soothing of Nature’s hand, and the illimitable 
vision of sea, and sky, and hill Her heart lay heavy 
within her. She felt the grip of her years—the tightening 
of the skin upon her face —a something that came to her 
at once now at the first touch of trouble ever since that 
time in the past... Yet—her heart yearned over 
this man—the feeling she had for him was strangely 
confused with the maternal instinct. She was older than 
him in the sorrows which go to make up the experience 
of life. What did it feel like to have the emotions under 
the iron control he was able to exercise over his? or was 
it really true that earthly passions, hopes and fears, and 
human weaknesses, did not touch him as they touched 
others? Was the force of inherent habit stronger than 
they? And yet—there was much that was pathetic in 
the boyish face. . . . . Then, again, the recollection of 
her own humiliations—those innumerable humiliations 
that, ever since she had known him, he had seemed to 
take an unnatural pleasure in inflicting upon her—moved 
her to momentary anger..... The mournfulness of 
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life was brooding over the sea, and lying in the blue 
mist-filled hollows of the hills... . . She wandered on 
in the sunshine and sat on the beach dreaming, by her- 
self. Not the least touch of expectancy moved her. She 
sat quietly, watching the rolling in of the long waves. 
It was high tide, but on the turn. Each curling smooth 
wave broke in a froth of foam, and careened in milky 
whiteness almost to her feet. She did not move, she 
knew that its limits were reached. The sky was blue 
behind her, but in front, across the sea, it was barred 
with long drifts of thin grey cloud, and the sun was half- 
obscured in a temporary veil of mist. Eastwards, dense 
clouds of an opaque hue lined the horizon edge, like the 
outlines of a distant battlemented city. shooting upwards 
into the pale duck-green. The rolling heave showed 
muddy yellow where the sunlight—such as it was— 
struck through and made it transparent. <A dull roar 
filled earth and sky. The fine spray coming softly 
against her face, wetted her veil. . . The thoughts of 
his recent behaviour made her bitter, and angry, and sad 
all at the same time. With dread she recognised the 
fact that time did but increase the interest she felt, and 
deepen the ever-present sense of her own impotence to 
impress her true personality where most she would wish 
to do so. She, in his presence, was feeble, diffident, 
ineffectual. . . . . It had been a long day, and had com- 
menced gaily enough. But the reaction had set in early 
—the painful trembling, the longing for a kind word that 
so seldom comes when most needed. 

“Hullo! so I have found you at last! What made 
you depart from us in that ghostly fashion—bored 
again, eh?” 

It was Eustace. She was subdued and quietly earnest. 

‘No, not bored—but I felt lonely. 1 went to church, 
and then found you had all gone bicy cling.” 

‘“T didn’t ask you to join us,” he said ‘gently, as usual 
divining the drift of her thought, “because I ‘thought it 
would be too long a ride for vou.” 

Was he sincere, she wondered, or was this only a 
suddenly invented excuse ? 
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‘‘ Besides,” he went on, “I know you don’t care about 
missing church. What sort of a service did they give 
you?” 

“Oh! a very nice one. The singing was good, and 
they had hymns which took me back to early days.” 

‘The lessoas are what I like the best always,” he 
went on, evidently with the wish to talk of that which 
would please her. ‘ What did you have to-day?” 

“The expulsion from Paradise.”—After a moment's 
pause she quoted, dreamily, “‘And her desire shall be 
to her husband.’ That has never struck me as being 
much of a curse, somehow; it seems to me it would be 
one’s natural instinct to look up to him—one’s pleasure 
as well. How often curses are only disguised blessings ! 
The man’s curse also, ‘In the sweat of thy brow,’ &c. A 
man, if he is worth anything, finds his greatest pleasure 
in work, doesn’t he >—I’m sure you do!” 

“Yes,” he answered, musing in his turn. ‘And have 
you ever reflected how wonderful must have been the 
time of man’s innocency? Think of what that means— 
in us.” And he paused, flashing his strange, changeful- 
coloured eyes—as changeful as the sea—in his peculiar 
manner, and adding, ‘“‘ That is always one of my favourite 
lessons. It makes one think a bit. It was the childhood 
of the world. Children are innocent, like that. Ah! to 
to be a child again!” 

He spoke in a tone, and with a feeling, she seldom 
heard from him. Was ita part of the acting? The next 
minute she hated herself for her doubt of him. 

“Ves, if one only could! Asa child one doesn’t think. 
Things are more difficult later, and yet I believe if people 
spoke the truth, the average woman, and man also, wishes 
to be good, rather than bad.” 

He glanced up quickly. ‘True! Every man has his 
ideal, and tries to live up to it, speaking generally.” 

Was he, in his inmost heart, laughing at her? Per- 
haps. But she comforted herself with the reflection that, 
even so, he did not know her life, nor her thoughts, and 
therefore could not positively affirm that she might not be 
doing the same of him. How seldom even such depths 
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as these were reached—never the bottom ; though, when 
he chose, conversation never flagged, nor the interest of 
it. At times such as now she fancied that the vague 
longings of all humanity touched him—the universal 
craving for appreciation and praise ; and then he turned 
to women as to something kindly and uncritical. 

“You guessed last night what I had made up my mind 
to say to you?” 

She started. It came so suddenly that she was hurried 
into answering, rather baldly, ‘‘ Ye-es—I think so.” She 
began flinging pebbles into the waves as they frothed. 

‘“ How do you feel about it?” 

“Ts it fair to put it quite like that?” 

He moved impatiently. ‘I mean, do you think that 
you and I are too dissimilar to be able to make a good 
thing out of our joint lives—always supposing, of course, 
that you are sufficiently interested in me to care to 
try?” 

The strange wording of his proposal touched a dormant 
sense of humour in her straining mind. She wavered. 
Her downcast eyes rested upon his hand, lying inert upon 
the stones, and something in the look of the long, thin 
fingers, with the gold signet ring upon the little finger, 
awoke in a lively degree the protecting instinct. He 
wanted, badly, someone to take care of him, to love him, 
even though he hardly recognised the fact himself. Per- 
haps it wasa risk—but surely, only to her—and (¢hat 
mattered to no-one but herself. She looked up into his 
face, which bore its most careworn expression at that 
moment. 

‘* Youand I,” she said, ‘are at different ends of a com- 
plex strand of society. That which, in me, attracts you, 
I feel that you will soon have assimilated, and then, what 
is to happen to our friendship? J see possibilities in you 
which I hardly think it will be my lot to evoke. Some- 
body else may, though——” 

‘“Nonsense! What do you take me for? How often 
am I to tell you that I am not that sort? Have I ever 
hidden from youthat Iamcold? But I need not neces- 
sarily be faithless too. What an inhuman monster I must 
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seem to you. Tell me, Ivy, can’t you trust me? I be- 
lieve you do care for me a little, and I—well, you know, 
don’t you?—because it is the absolute truth—that | 
care for no one inthe world so much as you. Won't you 
give me a trial even?” 

Her eyes were searching his face oddly for something 
which was not there. She sighed, and then smiled. ‘ Yes, 
I will trust you. But I will only take you on trial. Itis 
between ourselves, remember.” 

“On trial—for how long? You don’t mean that— 
that ” he hesitated,and she finished the sentence in her 
own way. 

“I want to satisfy myself first that you will not regret 
it. Remember, you yourself say that women live on 
their emotions. I have a condition to make. When 
you can tell me that you understand what it is to 
hold a woman’s love dearer even than fame—even 
though I be not that woman—-then I shall be willing to 
discuss this question with you seriously. Even for you | 
think I can hardly sink my own feelings more than that 
concession implies, do you?” 

Her voice was very sad. 

‘Now let us talk of something else,” she continued, 
hurriedly rising, as though fearful of what his answer 
might be should she allow him time for thought. ‘‘We 
must be going back. You know that Miss Rowthe comes 
to-day ?” dropping her earnestness of manner with the 
change of subject. 

Falling in at once with her new mood, he answered 
lightly, “‘What a name! Who is she?” 

She saw the lines deepen round his mouth ; they did 
not improve him. 

‘She sings. Sheis not in what you would consider as 
any society in particular. Her people are poor—very 
poor. She has neither the means nor the taste, I imagine. 
to dress well. 1 should say she seldom makes one of a 
house-party such as this. I wonder how she will strike 
you.” 

She spoke quietly, vouchsafing nothing, beyond this 
bald statement of facts. 
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‘Your description doesn’t sound very prepossessing ! 
] don’t suppose we shall have much in common, or see a 
great deal of one another.” There was a perceptible sneer 
in his tones as he strode quickly along beside her in the 
soft dusk. 

It was dark before they reached the house. They 
found the others assembled in the big hall having tea. 
Miss Rowthe had already arrived, and was introduced to 
Eustace. Ivy watched his face. It expressed, to her 
who knew its varying expressions so well, all that she 
had expected it would express at that moment. The tones 
of his voice betrayed all, and more than, his sneer in 
anticipation had forewarned her to expect, and she 
smiled. 

As the days passed on, Ivy saw the distaste with which 
Eustace fulfilled the obligations of ordinary civility when 
Mary Rowthe was unavoidably his companion, daily in- 
creasing. He was as nearly rude as only men of his 
calibre ever dare to be—as men of his cold, incisive 
speech ever can be. And her heart ached for the other's 
mortification. She watched his restless eyes roving 
critically over the undistinguished general effect of her 
appearance. 

Each morning, as her friend entered the breakfast-room 
something spoke loudly to Ivy’s conciousness of his con- 
temptuous condemnation of the poor, ill-made clothes, the 
unfashionably dressed hair. And it hurt her like a blow. 
In silences such as these the defects of the man jarred 
upon her straining sensibilities. The feet of clay were not 
to be hidden by the immaculate shoes! Withthe years, 
though, had come a strange tolerance of the weakness 
of others, for she had felt how far short she herself had 
come of that inner ideal of which Eustace had spoken. 
With her pained recognition of such deficiencies in the 
man with whom she contemplated living out her life there 
came also a growing affection. It was inexplicable to 
herself. His faults seemed but to endear him to her the 
more. 

* * * * 
One night there was a concert to be attended, some 
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of her fellow-guests being also performers, Mary Rowthe 
among them. 

She and Eustace, as part of the audience, were sitting 
beside one another. Her thoughts went back to other 
concerts in the past, when life held much which somehow 
existed no longer. Where was the glamour which used 
to be over it ‘all—bright scenes so full of vague possi- 
bilities? Perhaps in heaven she would find it again. She 
was not even sad, only utterly indifferent. To her, the 
lights, the people, Eustace even, represented nothing 
to-night, until, suddenly, the Blue Hungarian Quartette 
began tuning-up. And then—and then she lost count 
of time, of place. She was back in an exquisite June 
afternoon, with a nameless brightness over sky and lawn, 
standing in the deep-green shade of the ancient trees at 
Hurlingham, and Eustace, as now, was_ beside her. 
There flashed into her memory a vow she had made to 
herself at that moment of intense feeling, to sink herself, 
her wishes, and her self-esteem even, in furthering the 
happiness—should the opportunity ever arise—of the 
man near her, who so strangely touched the chords of an 
old, vibrating tragedy, known to no human being but 
herself. . . Ah! now, of a sudden, she could account 
to herself for the mysterious fascination he exercised over 
her reason. The roots of it reached far back into the 
days when she had first looked out on the brilliant world 
with bright young eyes. . . With the weird music, 
something of that old lost feeling began stealing back 
over her spirit. It wasatrue Hungarian air the quartette 
—a ‘cello, two fiddles, and a cy mbal—were playing. All 
together, they worked up the emotional part of the piece, 
culminating in a wild, frenzied throb of passion, beating 
itself into her heart with the sticks—sudden—seemingly 
final! . . . . Then, out of this maddeningly fierce ‘ galop, 
which stopped dead, there crept the thinnest thread of a 
yearning quavered—trembled itself to a pitiful 
death, and was swallowed up in the rising ‘ furore” of 
the other instruments. This was repeated again and 
again, and each time it tore her heart-strings. It was 
the voice of that—human yearning which was a 
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reality in the secret life of each one of those, perhaps, 

who sat listening so quietly to it. .... Far away, in 

Ivy’s vision, the stately trees bordered the glistening 

water, and over the soft green slope the trailing glory of 

gay gowns swept on..... In the exaltation which 

possessed her, she prayed that the strength of her vow 
might be tested. 

A movement in their row of seats aroused her from 
her reverie. Mary Rowthe was about to sing. 

And then a strange thing befell. It was as though 
suddenly, for the first time since she had known him, a 
cord of communication had been established between her 
and Eustace’s inner life, as the opening words of the song 
rang out. It was as if the dormant soul in the hard cold 
man-of-the-world was trembling to an awakening. Mary 
Rowthe had been antipathetic to him in every way, Ivy 
knew, until the moment that she got up on to the platform 
and began singing. 

* * * * 

‘Tears, Idle Tears,” was the name of the song, and 
the pathos of it all—the words, so appropriate to the 
lonely figure verging upon middle-age standing before 
the smart audience in her shabby gown—struck deep 
into his heart. The hall was very hot. He was very 
tired—so must she have been, if faces are any criterion 
of feeling. Her pallor had grown ghastly, her sunken 
eyes half-veiled by the heavy pale lids. The colourless 
and mobile lips now and again as she sang were drawn 
away and upwards from the teeth which were curiously 
uneven in the immediate front, giving a somewhat 
strange expression to the face while singing. 
Some magnetic attraction kept his eyes fixed upon the 
pathetic face—so pale and tired, and full of a fugitive 
suffering, physical or mental. He lost himself in dreams 
of what lay behind those veiled lids—what capabilities of 
joy, or the reverse. 

As he watched, the long thin fingers interlaced them- 
selves nervously, and the hands rested so, palms down- 
wards, white as dead hands, against the dense unrelieved 
black of the evening gown. 
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His heart, perhaps, for the first time in his life, ached 
strangely. The pulses in his head throbbed. An 
electric thrill seemed to pervade the atmosphere of the 
big hushed hall. ‘‘ Wild with all regret”—the words 
hung in the air, knocked at the door of his heart, beat in 
his brain. . . . . What did they mean—what regret was 
possible? . . . . Was it magnetic, this curious influence 
he felt? .... That pale gold hair, coiled round and 
round the over- large head, belonged surely to no ordinary 
human woman. 

To Ivy, spirit-land was all about her. This world and 
its manifold temptations, interests and fears, fell away, 
leaving only a dreamland peace created of sweet sounds 
and old memories. It has been said that ‘‘ Our real life 
is not the life we live, and we feel that our deepest, nay, 
our most intimate thoughts, are quite apart from ourselves, 
for we are other than our thoughts and our dreams. And 
‘it is only at special moments—it may be by merest 
accident—that we live our own life. Will the day ever 
dawn when we shall be what we are?” Something of 
the sense of these words was with her then. 


* * * * 


As the woman stepped down from the platform amid a 
roar of applause, the eyes of Eustace and Ivy met, dazed 
as though awakening from a trance. 

In the ’bus, all the w ay home through the softly -falling 
moonlight, the words—* wild with all regret '—sang in 
his head. Opposite to him sat Mary Rowthe, leaning 
back as if exhausted, her eyes closed, and one white 
hand, ungloved, lying against the dark fur of the rug. 
Now and again a white. moon-ray gleamed on her 
smooth-braided hair, in its old-fashioned coiffure. 

With unwonted alacrity he helped her to descend. 
Thanking him coldly, she passed into the house, he 
following close behind her. At supper he tried to draw 
her into conversation. She turned her back upon him, 
engrossed by the son of the house. 

The next day, heavy-eyed, and late for breakfast, Miss 
Rowthe nevertheless excelled herself in sallies of wit, an 
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exaggeration of the style of manner Eustace had so 
summarily condemned to Ivy. And it was as though 
she gloried in his disapproval. 

Nevertheless, he was unable to keep away from her ; 
at every turn he was at her elbow. In the sunny garden 
he tried his utmost to make her talk to him. Now 
and then she appeared to assume an interest; more 
usually she responded flippantly to his overtures. 

He noticed the rubbed ends of her black gloves and 
the “impossible” hang of her black serge skirt with a 
new sensation—a sort of reverent pity—and when she 
forcibly dragged into her conversation sordid details of 
the poverty of her home life, he was conscious of a fierce 
longing to take her from it all, and to shield her hence- 
forth from the rough usages of such an existence. 

And yet, at the same time, her speech, her dress, her 
ways jarred horribly upon the ultra-refinement of his 
sensibilities, perhaps even in a greater degree than they 
had done the first day he had seen her. 

Once, when, in talking, she had appeared to respond 
in a small degree to his earnestness, and to warm into 
some slight mark of familiarity in speech—he drew back 
in a sudden involuntary distaste, greater than usual, 
which her subsequent coldness showed him: had been 
sufficiently evident to her quick intelligence. 

An upheaval was going on in his inner life, and he 
knew not what to make of it. 

* * * * 

Ivy was sitting late over her fire that night when 
there came a gentle tap at her door. 

‘““Come in,” she called, and Mary Rowthe entered. 

‘Ah, Mary, how nice of you! I hardly have seen 
anything at all of you since you have been here.” 

‘No. You have been otherwise occupied—until 
to-day!” 

‘“What do you mean?” flushing slightly. 

For answer she put another question—‘‘ Who is that 
man ? ” 

“Which man—why do you speak in riddles?” 
evasively. 
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Mary knelt down by the fire at the foot of the chair in 
in which Ivy was leaning back. 

‘Don’t be a goose to me, Ivy. We have known each 
other long enough I think for you to be frank with me. 
Who is he?” 

“Mr. Legge—Eustace Legge.” 

“Yes. But who is he?” 

“I don't know. I met him in London, and we have 
seen a good bit of one another.” 

‘‘Where does he come from ?’ 

“JT don't know. I haven't inquired, and I fancy | 
should not learn much if I did.” 

‘You mean-—— ?” 

“Exactly. I’ve a shrewd notion that there’s ‘no- 
where’ and ‘no one’ much to ‘come from’. ” 

‘You used to be so particular——” 

‘So I am—in a fashion.” 

“And yet you like him?” Somewhat wistfully, as 
she turned, still kneeling, and put her two hands on the 
arms of the low chair, the better to see into her friend’s face. 

‘“‘T never said so,” again evasively. 

“Does he like you?” 

“No!” emphatically.‘ Not as you understand it.” 

“ Then——?” 

‘“ Well--—?” 

‘Don’t be so stupid, Ivy, or I shall shake you. In 
plain words then, since you will have it so, what is the 
attraction ?” 

‘He stimulates me.” 

“How? To what end?” 

‘By his conversation—to the end that I may write 
better.” 

‘“Write—write! Is that always to be the ultimate aim 
of your existence? You are throwing away your life. 
Why do you not marry—he wishes it?” With a little, 
strained eagerness in her voice which, apparently was 
lost upon the other. ‘nna 

“Yes. Since you have guessed it, he does. But the 
question is, can I, could I ever, make him happy? 
There are times when I am inclined to believe that I 
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can; that I can help him, further his ambitions in life, 
that I am, ina word, necessary to him. But these moments 
are brief and those that follow are bitter! Oh! Mary, 
you don’t know—how should you guess?—how my whole 
past as well as my future is bound up inthis! Then 
also, my belief in the fact that some day I may do some- 
thing in literature is the only one of all the old illusions 
still left to me, and who so able—with his stimulating 
presence and his interest in the book world—to help me 
to this end? . . . What is real, what is visionary? I 
live a double life—and always have done since those 
brief bright days of unthinking girlhood. Sometimes I 
feel that I am nothing more than a fraud, a shifting 
characterless fraud, half hoping even yet for that to come 
to pass which I know to be impussible, forgetting that 
youth is really over.” 

She paused. The sound of the sea, half a league away, 
came down the road on the breath of the wind with its 
insistent resonant voice—an echo of the voice that cries 
in the heart of each one of us with the vague and hope- 
less questioning it ever holds; ‘ Whither, whither, this 
life of ours? Why these sorrows, joys, and tears? Why 
these hopes and fears and longings? Whence come we, 
whither go we?” Nothing ever answers, and ever the 
questioning goes on. 

Then Mary began again, still searching her friend's 
face with her large, soft, pale grey eyes. ‘‘ Why, if he 
interests you, do you not like him?” 

“T never said that I did not! Oh! Mary, it is so 
difficult to explain, even to you.” 

‘Well, to change the question, if he does not like you 
as you so emphatically declare, why does he want to 
marry you?” 

“A million ‘why’s’! Because, without caring for me 
vastly, it may yet be that he can find me interesting. I 
am more or less in earnest, as the world goes—so is he. 
Life is very real to him after a fashion. I am in a better 
set too perhaps than he is himself, notwithstanding 
his great wealth, and he is sufficiently acute to realise 
that there is some advantage to be got out of that.” 
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“Then you think that he likes you—cultivates you, 
shall we say—for the mere object of ‘ getting on in the 
world’?” 

“ Precisely | As I do him. For, as you know, my 
idea at present of ‘getting on in the world’ lies in the 
possibility of writing “something that will be read—and 
he is, in this, my sheet anchor.” 

‘When you speak in that voice, Ivy, I generally 
doubt you. For some reason you always seem to be 
ashamed of allowing that you have any feeling. 

Ah! your lips are quivering. . . . Whatis it? Ivy, you 
can trust me. I will never fail you, and you know it.” 

The girl leaned over towards Mary, tears had 
gathered in her eyes, and she muttered _brokenly. 
“He is my youth come back to me. I cannot 
lose my one chance. Am I wrong? If I did not 
believe I could be useful to him I would not entertain 
the thought. Am I wrong? He is so much to me, 
don’t you understand, Mary—but sometimes I fear he 
will sever care for me—that he has no heart.” 

Her face was buried in her friend’s shoulder or she 
would have seen the mouth tight-shut, and the white lids 
falling over the eyes that held such a strange longing, 
as she answered with a little laugh that broke off in the 
middle : 

“Ts it as bad as that, litthe one? I didn’t know. 
Don’t fret. It will come all right in the end. Your 
secret is safe with me. I wanted to know how things 
were. Youand I are old friends, aren’t we. Believe 
me, he has a human nature like the rest of us, which time 
will prove. Good-night!” She kissed her, and then 
said, wistfully, “Say, Ivy, that you trust me—say it?” 

‘Why, of course, who, if not you, after all these 
years!” 

And the next minute she was alone again with her 
thoughts. 


The days went by, slowly to Ivy, one by one. To 
Mary Rowthe they were as lightening flashes, and yet 
every hour was indelibly imprinted on her mind as they 
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flashed past. And the last of them dawned and faded, 
bringing the evening. 

After dinner she sang, at Eustace’s request. . . 
He was leaning back in “the high-backed old sofa, alone ; 
his hands between his crossed legs, hungrily watching 
every movement, every expression — on the deathly-white 
face of the woman at the piano. 

They had the room to themselves, billiards hold- 
ing more attractions than music for the younger 
guests. 

Now and then her short-sighted eyes peered forward 
at the printed sheet in front of her. Then she would 
fling back her head and let her weary lids droop over 
the tired eyes, as the wild and beautiful notes poured 
forth. His own eyes flashed and blazed in their ceaseless 
movements. 

“Come,” he said at last—‘‘come and sit down. I 
want to talk to you. It is the last night, and you look 
so horribly tired. What is the matter with you?” 

‘““What should be the matter? People don’t often 
bother about me?” a little bitterly. 

“No. Your life has been spent in serving others, I 
think.” 

She moved slowly to the fire, and sat in a low chair 
before it, looking into its heart as Ivy had done days 
ago. Did he remember that ? 

“You are tired?” 

“Qh, so tired,” she answered, with another little laugh 
that might almost have been a sob. 

His hard mouth softened. 

“1 don’t know what it is you have done to me,” he 
went on, without moving, in odd, broken sentences. “I 
want to tell you, though, if I can. I believe, I feel some- 
how, that I owe it you. Naturally, I should wish to 
appear my best to you now. It is too late; you cannot 
forget my earlier behaviour, neither can I.” 

He uncrossed his legs and leant over his knees, his 
hands hanging down between them. 

‘Tell me,” she said, without looking at him, ‘“‘ why,you 
made up your mind to dislike me so intensely, almost 
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before we had exchanged a word? Do you still?” Her 
voice fell at the last’ words. 

He lifted his head. 

‘I am attracted to you against all my conscious in- 
stincts. As you sit there in the firelight with your pale 
hair gleaming, its unusual length coiled round your head 
—I had almost said ‘ unnatural,’ to fit in with my idea of 
you—in coils of moony gold, with your great eyes draw- 
ing me from under their veiling heavy lids, a magnetic 
power in your compelling personality makes itself felt in 
a quiver of tingling sensation through all my vital 
frame.” 

He spoke with a kind of dazed passion. He got up 
unsteadily and leaned against the mantelpiece in front of 
her. ‘‘ Attraction and repulsion are at work at one and 
the same time. Till this moment, perhaps, you have 
been unaware of the former, but you question me as to 
the latter. I answer evasively. Though I| am ‘natural’ 
by instinct (which, I take it, is another word for brutal 
and outspoken) I shrink from hurting your feelings by 
answering your question ‘naturally,’ but a certain noble- 
ness in your nature deters me from shuffling out of the 
responsibilities of perfect truth. Can you realise, | 
wonder, that this is so, or do you dream that my answer 
contains the whole truth? 

‘“‘] dare not meet youreyes. Were I todoso, and they 
were to look deep into mine, and if, at the same time those 
soft white arms were about me I feel, I Axow that my 
soul might slip from my keeping to yours. ... You 
could do with me as you would. I should no longer have 
power over myself or my thoughts, though all the while 
the other part of the feeling you impress me with of which 
I have spoken would make of that strange bliss a torture 
not to be borne. I believe you to be good. But even 
were it not so, the strange power which you, and you only 
of all people I have ever known, wield over me would be 
the same, and I should sink into a slough of degradation 
such as | have never yet contemplated. 

‘But, even as I speak, my senses are keenly alive to 
the unutterable melancholy of your eyes. I Axow—no, 
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do not speak ; the power you possess, and which has filled 
me with thoughts and feelings I never thought to experi- 
ence, and in which indeed I did not believe before we met, of 
penetrating to myinmost heart and revealing what was hid 
even from myself, gives me also a like capacity of seeing 
into yours, and therefore 1 Axow that which you would 
perhaps deny with your lips—those dear lips that I have 
never touched. . .. Why should you care for me? 
Or why fear to speak to-night, just this once, of that 
which is filling your heart? What was I—/, with my 
stony demeanour, my cold impassiveness, to you? 
My dear, why are you shy of me?” He moved 
towards.her, but she shrank away from his persuasive 
voice. 

Then she rose, and stood beside him on the hearth- 
rug. Afar off in the stillness there sounded again the 
dim surging of the waves upon the beach, like the sigh- 
ing of the great heart of the world. 

They stood facing one another, she with an almost 
audible appeal to him in her grey eyes—an appeal for 
sympathy, for strength, for 4e/, which he as mutely 
ignored. He was a man, and bent upon seizing, at 
whatever cost to himself or others, the thing which his 
soul craved. 

‘“‘Good-night!” she was saying, dropping her eyes as 
she held out a cold hand which he clasped—clasped and 
let go, stirred to the depth of his being by something in 
hers ; by something in the pale pathetic face that was to 
haunt him for ever. 

Then suddenly he stooped, and before she could realise 
the position, he had pressed his lips to her cheek, once, 
and she had returned it, with a passion as strange as it 
was real. Afterwards she stood trembling and silent in 
the firelight a few paces away. 

‘‘Isit a dream ? What do you see in me to care for like 
that?” His voice was low and tense—almost inaudible, 
and he did not attempt to touch her again, nor to lessen 
the distance between them. ‘I am hard—repellant, you 
say. Is it then only your great abounding love and 
sympathy which must needs overflow, like that of Heaven 
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itself, upon the worthy and unworthy alike ? or can there 
really be something in me to call it forth ?” 

She was trembling no more. 

“Mr. Legge,” she said, “though perhaps I do not 
know the world as you know it, yet a woman cannot have 
reached my age—even ina quiet corner of the world such 
as that in which my days have been spent—without hav- 
ing discovered certain things about life. It is not likely 
that I shall ever marry, but were I to do so, it would not 
be a man who, in his secret heart and his calm moments, 
despises me. Also, it would be a man, I hope, who 
understood the meaning of the word ‘faithful’ in respect 
to small things as well as great! Perhaps I am the loser 
in holding such a high ideal of what aman may be”—her 
lip curled a little, and then her voice softened suddenly ; 
‘but, believe me, if we lose our self-respect, then, indeed, 
all is lost. It is the only thing of real value that we any 
of us possess—the one and only light given to us where- 
with to guide our stumbling feet along the stony path 
honourable life.” 

As she spoke the last words, piercing to the quick 
his mind, through the undisturbed shell of a lifetime 
selfishness and conventionality shot a transforming exal- 
tation. Mystery, and the pathos of an unimaginable 
sadness in a face that was drenched, as it were, with a 
profound weariness, overwhelmed him with a new ex- 
perience. He was afraid for himself and his usual grip 
upon his emotions. She seemed to hold in her white and 
beautiful hands one of thesensitive strings of hisheart, com- 
posed of equal strands of love and pity, curiosity, vanity, 
and an inexplicable magnetic attraction. The upgather- 
ing of all these forces into one channel and outlet was 
accomplished by the tones of a voice divine, and the gaze 
of eyes that thrilled him to the soul. 

There was a moment's silence and then the woman 
cried : 

‘Eustace, since the last few minutes can never be 
blotted out between us, I am going to ask you a favour— 
I, who ask favours, in my obscure life, of no man. ‘ Poor 
and proud,’ you know, is an old adage,” and she smiled 
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pitifully. ‘‘ After to-morrow, we shall not meet again. 
Our lives lie far apart—yours in the great London world, 
which, in time will ring with your fame—I shall look for 
it in the papers, remember, always, in my remote 
home—I am _ returning to my far-off country  vil- 
lage. What you now feel for me will pass. Do 
you ever read Maeterlinck? In one place he says, 
‘If you have ever loved profoundly you have needed 
no one to tell you that your soul was as great in 
itselfas the world; that the stars, the flowers, the waves 
of the sea were not solitary ; that it was on the threshold 
of appearances that everything began, but nothing ended, 
and that the very lips you kissed belonged to a creature 
who was loftier, much purer, and much more beautiful than 
the one whom your arms enfolded.’ This is truer than, 
perhaps, at present you would be inclined to believe. 

‘But, having been through the mill myself, I Axow. It 
is not for nothing that I am the wreck you see. Beyond 
this, I am in no way suited to you. You do me the 
honour to say that I have given you a deeper insight into 
the relations possible between man and woman, and you 
think that this feeling is love. No! It is passion only. 
Till to-night I believe that both have been to you mean- 
ingless words. I have awakened the soul within you, you 
say also, and for that alone you owe me something. Let 
it turn to that which is pure, and which will lead it with 
gentleness to paths of peace. I never could. For me 
there is no peace. 

“You see written in my face the fierce war I have 
waged, and must yet wage, with life—there is no occasion 
to describe that war, nor that life; it is enough to say that 
no helping hand was put forth to hold me when I 
stumbled, to raise me when | fell—perhaps I should have 
been a better woman had it been otherwise. I do not 
betray a trust under the circumstances, if I say that I 
know that in your case things are different. I pray you, 
do not cast away the love that enfolds you and is ready 
to bear with you, suffer for you, as few would. Will 
you—for my sake, if you like to put it so—be faithful to 
that which is so worthy of faithfulness, to one who will 
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never forsake you, nor fail you?” She held out warm 
hands to him as she finished. ‘In conclusion, and to 
slightly alter the mystic’s words—let me feel them true of 
you and me—‘ We were about to part for ever. On 
that instant did the soul by the side of me awake on the 
summits of its being ; something sprang to life in regions 
loftier far than the love of jaded lovers; and for all that 
the bodies might shrink asunder, henceforth would the 
souls never forget that for an instant they had beheld 
each other high above mountains they had never seen, 
and that for a second’s space they had been good with a 
goodness they had never known until that day 
Nothing can ever separate two souls which have been 
good together.’ ” 

A slight sound in the hush of the room brought them 
back from the stars to earth. Through the glass door, 
carrying some books of photographs which she had 
evidently come to replace upon the drawing-room table, 
appeared Ivy. Her face was illumined by the same 
radiance of glory, of exaltation, it had worn at the 
concert during the quartette, when the remembrance of 
her old vow had flashed into her mind. 

‘““Eustace—Mary,” she spoke in low clear tones, ‘‘ You 
must not mind my having heard something of what you 
have been saying.” She moistened her dry lips, and 
went on, unsteadily. ‘‘ Perhaps, as things are, you will 
both understand that I—that I—could not move just at 
first. I was startled, and then—it was all over so quickly. 
Forgive me. “If what I heard is true, I am glad-—that 
both my friends should—be happy.” 

After all, was not the strength of her vow being tested, 
as she had asked that it might? 

She stopped, looking from one to the other. Eustace’s 
face to-night seemed unfamiliar with the new expression 
it wore. Mary’s had never lost the deathly pallor, the 
wan wistfulness, it had assumed since dinner. She was 
the first to break the vibrating silence. 

“Your friend, Mr. Legge, has madeaslight mistake— 
I hope it may be the worst he will ever make” with a 
peculiar smile, “I don’t know how much or how little 
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you have heard of this conversation, but he is under 
the impression that I am an unholy magician! He will 
get over this delusion I feel sure; this belief. Especially 
when | tell him that—that——” she hesitated a moment 
and swayed slightly where she stood, so that Ivy, seeing 
it, stepped quickly to her side and put her arm about her 
for support supposing that she felt ill, little realising the 
conflicting waves of emotion that fought for mastery in 
her friend’s soul, nor the strength of a renunciation 
equalling her own, which prompted the heroism of the 
next few calm words, ‘‘I could in no case be of much 
use to him, for I bear about with me the seeds of a death 
which is not far off. Consumption has taken three of 
my brothers in as many years; my own knell has sounded, 
my release is not far distant. Was it not perhaps a breath, 
through me, from that near yet distant spirit-land which 
has awakened new and strange emotions in him? 
If so, neither you nor I need regret this night, Ivy. 
Come. It grows late. . . . In the future that lies before 
you both, my only request is that you may not think 
unkindly of one who will then be lying in a lonely country 
grave.” 

And, with these words sounding in her ears as she 
and her friend left Eustace to his reflections, some voice 
from out of the dim future seemed to whisper to Ivy that 
her own renunciation of to-night had been rejected of 
destiny for a still greater renunciation—because one not 
accomplished in a moment, but requiring a life-time of 
self-abnegation for its fulfilment—even the satisfying of the 
needs of this man whom she now realised that, through it 
all, she loved sufficiently even after what she had seen 
and heard—after the broken faith, and evidences of 
callous indifference to all but his own satisfaction—to 
render this self-effacement a possibility. 


VERNER FENTON. 





The Major’s Wife's Maiden Aunt. 


I HAVE not the slightest doubt that Olington is considered 
an eminently fine town by the worthy citizens thereof. 
It is, lam given to understand, a centre of great manu- 
facturing and commercial activity. It is also the Zocale 
of the 156th (Royal Rutland Rangers) Regimental Dis- 
trict. The latter fact I avouch from my own personal 
knowledge. Manufacturing and commercial activity 
appears to me to carry certain disadvantages in its train. 
I consider Olington a most excellent place—to get away 
from. 

I had been granted three months’ leave from Pantel- 
laria on medical certificate, at the expiration of which I 
presented myself before the medical board, as is usual in 
such cases, and was found fit for duty. The president 
of the board seemed to find some amusement in the pro- 
ceedings. He laughed when I told him I was still feeling 
rather weak, and suggested that another month, I felt 
sure, would be of incalculable benefit to me. His 
manner, which to say the least of it, was brusque, 
banished all hope of an extension, but I never for a 
moment supposed that my evil star would send me to the 
depot. I had fully settled in my own mind that I would 
join the second battalion in Egypt. There is a good deal 
of scope in Egypt for a man of ability. However, man 
proposes and the powers that be dispose. I was directed 
to report myself to the officer commanding the 156th 
Regimental District forthwith. That was two months 
ago. Certain things have happened since. 

Duty at a regimental depét is not work of a nature to 
bring out one’s intellectual powers. On the contrary, it 
is distinctly monotonous. There is little or no society, 
and one misses the gaiety of a large garrison. It was 
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with a good deal of pleasure, therefore, that I received 
an invitation from my old chum Trevor to spend the 
Christmas week with him. Trevor cut the service when 
he married old Jefferson’s daughter, three or four years 
ago, and has got no end of a ripping fine place down in 
Yorkshire. Trevor held out sundry strong inducements 
which I need not enter into here. My people were 
abroad somewhere, Constantinople or Bucharest, I forget 
which, and there was no one | would rather stay with 
during the festive season than my old chum, 

It wanted three weeks to Christmas, but I was deter- 
mined to take time by the forelock and ask for leave ; 
for, owing to the smallness of our number there might be 
a difficulty if 1 postponed it too long. 

“Nothing like being in good time, De Montesque,” 
laughed the Colonel when I approached him on the sub- 
ject. ‘Il am going on leave myself next week, but | 
have no doubt Major Jepson will recommend you for seven 
days. I will mention it to him.” 

I thanked the chief, but my spirits were damped some- 
what. The relations between Major Jepson and myself 
were not precisely cordial. I make all due allowance for 
Jepson being a disappointed man, but if the Colonel does 
defer to my opinion on certain matters, I do not think he 
is justified in showing his feelings so openly. Nor do I 
think it good form to ask in such a pointed way why I 
was sent home from Pantellaria. I never anticipated, 
however, that my application for leave would be refused, 
and I wrote to Trevor accepting his invitation. I had 
made all arrangements and was debating in my mind 
whether I would take my man Reilly or leave him to his 
own devices in the depot. He had been getting on fairly 
well on the whole, but I was afraid his virtue would not 
be proof against the temptations of Christmas. I had 
sounded him in a diplomatic way as to which course 
he would prefer, with the mental reservation that it would 
be to my interest to adopt the opposite, but Reilly 
declined to commit himself. 

‘Is id tu go wid ye, Sor, yer axin’ wud Oi loike?” he 
said grumblingly. ‘Sure id’s not for me tu be sayin’ 
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whath Oi'd loike. Iv ye say Oi’m to go, Oi must go, 
loike id or lump id; but id’s moighty foine doin’s there’s 
afther bein’ in the dipét at Christmas.” 

‘Well, if you want to stay, do so,” I said carelessly. 
“T thought you might like the trip--—” 

‘An’ have tu put up wid the airs an’ graces av thim 
flunkies, wid their padded dhrumshticks av legs, an’ their 
bowin’ an’ scrapin’, an’ me an ould soger that has bled 
for his country an’ sarved ye, Sor, loike a nigger——” 

“That will do, Reilly,” I said, cutting him short. The 
bleeding for his country was an effort of imagination. 
The scar on his face was the result of a canteen melée, 
consequent on having given too free rein to his tongue. 
“T am sure I should have no great reason to be proud of 
my servant if I took you,” I continued coolly. 

I was sorry I said that, Reilly seemed very vexed. 
He drew himself up and saluted, then left the room. 

Major Jepson looked very much astonished when I 
asked him for leave. 

‘“My dear de Montesque, what on earth can you be 
thinking about?” he demanded with a laugh. Do you 
recollect that there won't be anyone but you and me here, 
except young Spencer of the Militia? How can I 
recommend you for leave?” 

“But I’ve accepted Trevor’s invitation,” I said 
desperately. 

“I’m very sorry, old chap, but really I can’t help it. 
I can assure you that two officers are none too many in 
the depdt at Christmas-time, for, of course, Spencer 
doesn’t count for much.” 

To do Jepson justice, he seemed sorry. 

“Come up and see the wife,” he continued, ‘she came 
back yesterday, and she will be glad to see you.” 

I hardly liked to go just then. Jepson had only been 
married about a year, and his wife having been on a visit 
I had not seen her before. I was glad I went, however; 
I found her to be a delightful person, quite young—much 
too young for Jepson, and decidedly pretty. She was 
kindness itself, and I found myself in a few minutes 
chatting to her as to an old friend. I spent a very 
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pleasant half-hour and was rising to go, when Mrs. 
Jepson, with girlish peremptoriliness, ordered me to sit 
down again. 

‘‘We cannot allow you to run away like that,” she said 
merrily, “‘ you must stay and be introduced to my sister 
and Aunt Maud. I expect them in every minute.” 

I resumed my seat, not unwillingly. Presently I heard 
the door-bell ring, and Mrs. Jepson ran out of the room, 
with a laughing injunction to Jepson not to allow me to 
escape. Ina few minutes she returned, accompanied by 
two ladies. The elder of the two appeared to be about 
45 years of age, but she was dressed in a style which 
would have been much more suitable for a girl of seven- 
teen. Her complexion may have been all right when 
she was younger, but it was now seamed and creased, 
here and there, especially about the neck, in a way that 
threw her obviously enamelled cheeks into marked con- 
trast. Her manner was excessively gushing. 

“ Oh! how delightful it mast be to be in the army, 
Milly,” she said after the introductions were over. ‘I 
do envy you! We have been watching the soldiers at 
their exercises. So interesting! and the dear fellows, 
how good-tempered they are! The person who was 
teaching them—an officer I suppose, but he didn’t talk 
like a gentleman—spoke to them quite roughly, but they 
took zo notice!” 

“But you know, Aunty, they mustn’tspeak in the ranks,” 
said Mrs. Jepson laughing. ‘I don’t know much about 
the army yet, but I do know that.” 

“T am ferfectly sure I should, Milly; I should certainly 
tell that person not to speak to me in that way.” 

‘IT don’t think there is any doubt that you would, 
Aunty,” remarked the young lady who had accompanied 
her, demurely. 

She was a very pretty girl with dancing blue eyes, and 
hair allin fluffy curls about her forehead. She had a very 
trim figure and a neat foot and ankle. She was excep- 
tionally well booted, too. Now, I believe that nothing 
tells breeding like a shapely foot, and there is no surer 
indication of a lady than a weil turned out shoe. 
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‘I wonder, now, if I were to point out to that person 
how the dear fellows must feel his harshness of manner, 
whether it would do any good,” said the elder lady 
musingly. ‘What do you think? Mr. de Montesque,” 
turning to me sweetly. 

‘“My dear Aunt, I don't think I would trouble about 
it, if | were you,” said the Major laughing. ‘I assure 
you the men are very well treated.” 

The lady seemed by no means satisfied. She kept 
prattling about the dear fe//ows, and | had a premonition 
that she would, through her interference in matters of 
which she was profoundly ignorant, bring unpleasant 
consequences on her own shoulders. I have observed 
that sort of thing happen before. 

As Christmas approached, the men spent much of their 
spare time in decorating the barrack-rooms. In this 
Mrs. Jepson’s aunt was very anxious to assist; but 
amongst us we managed to dissuade her, and drew a red 
herring across the scent by endeavouring to interest her 
in the school children’s treat and the beautifying of the 
church. In neither of these did she show any great 
enthusiasm. I may say, for my part, I found the deck- 
ing of the church most interesting. The dim religious 
light and all that sort of thing, don’t you know, never 
seemed to appeal to me so much before. Miss St. Clair 
takes a good deal of interest in church decoration. It 
appears she has been in the habit of directing it in her 
own place. I asked her jokingly if the curate was a 
bachelor. She laughed and said she had no fancy for 
black coats. I wondered if she had any Jenchant for a 
red one. Of course, to decorate a church properly takes 
a good deal of time, and we were consequently pretty 
fully occupied for the week before Christmas. Jepson 
had other matters to take up his attention and Mrs. 
Jepson excused herself on the ground of being married 
and having no object in spoiling her hands and destroy- 
ing her clothes. The burden of the work fell, 
therefore, on Miss St. Clair and myself, with such assis- 
tance as was to be got from young Spencer and the 
maiden aunt. I don’t think Spencer cared very much 
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about it after the first day. At mess in the evening he 
had a wearied look. Five hours of the maiden aunt 
seemed to have been too much for him. He tried a 
change of front the next day. I had been on duty till 
later than usual, and he had taken advantage of my 
absence to attach himself to Miss St. Clair The maiden 
aunt seemed delighted with the new arrangement, and 
prattled to me in a giddy girlish fashion about “the poor 
dear fellows” and how she Zoved soldiers till I began to 
tremble for my safety. I fabricated a fairy tale about 
being on duty, and took my departure as soon as | 
decently could. Miss St. Clair darted a roguish look 
at me as | was leaving, which I thought I under- 
stood. 

I spent Christmas Eve with the Jepson’s. Somehow 
I felt very glad that my leave had been refused. Maud 
St. Clair (I had come to think of her as Maud) had cer- 
tainly made a considerable impression on me, and | found 
myself wondering what would happen if I were to pro- 
pose. I had halfa mind to try my luck if an opportunity 
offered. 

The maiden aunt seemed much exercised in her mind 
because something or other she had ordered from London 
had notarrived. The Major and Mrs. Jepson were very 
anxious to know what it was, but the lady seemed deter- 
mined to keep it a secret. Late in the evening a railway 
dray drove into barracks, and discharged two large barrels 
at the door of the Major’s quarters. ‘Their arrival ap- 
peared to give her much pleasure, and she laughed 
jocosely at our surmises regarding their contents. 

‘‘My dear people, you just wait and see. You will be 
so surprised, and I know the dear fellows will be so de- 
lighted.” 

The Major looked perturbed. I glanced at Miss St. 
St. Clair. Her eyes were dancing with merriment. 

‘But, my dear Aunt, really you know, you must tell 
me what you have got in these conf—-—, in these huge 
barrels. I am fully aware of—er—your generous good 
nature, and so on, but—er——’” 

‘‘My dear Charles, you shall see in good time,” she 
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rejoined, smiling complacently. ‘ I do long for to-morrow 
evening to come.” 

“ But——” 

“No, Mr. Charles! I wow’t tell you anything more,” 
she said, shaking her head decisively. 

The Major groaned. 

I could see that Miss St. Clair was immensely amused 
at something. 

When I returned to my quarters that night my mind 
was fully made up. __1 was decidedly in love with Maud 
St. Clair. I had taken some time to arrive at this con- 
clusion. I had been in love before, of course—once or 
twice, but this seemed more serious, decidedly more 
serious. The matrimonial net is not to be rushed into 
without due consideration. There are disadvantages 
associated with married life in the service, but under cer- 
tain circumstances these may be borne. Should one’s 
wife have money, forinstance, It is whispered that Miss 
St. Clair is by no means penniless. I had not the 
slightest doubt in the world as to what her feelings were 
as regards me. I felt sure that it only remained for me 
to make the formal proposal, but there was very little time 
left in which to do this, for the two ladies were returning 
to Derbyshire on Boxing Day. It was, of course, accord- 
ing to conventional ideas, a trifle early in our acquaint- 
ance for a proposal; but then if I missed this opportunity 
I might never have another. On the whole, I thought 
I would screw my courage to the sticking point, and make 
the plunge. Given time, place and favourable oppor- 
tunity I saw no good reason why our short acquaintance 
should prove a bar to my success. But here a difficulty 
presented itscif. How and when could I get the oppor- 
tunity? I cogitated long and deeply over this, but those 
who know me best readily admit that fertility of resource 
is one of my most pronounced characteristics. [I was not 
long in drawing up a plan of campaign. Miss St. Clair 
would be almost certain to attend the morning Church 
service; neither the Major nor Mrs. Jepson were likely to 
go, and if the maiden aunt could only be got out of the 
way my scheme stood an excellent chance of being 
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successful. I most heartily wished that elderly lady else- 
where. 

I went to bed without satisfactorily disposing of the 
maiden aunt. Next morning when crossing the barrack 
square my eyes lighted on the two barrels standing on 
end at the Major’s door. By Jove! Could I make these 
the means of keeping the aunt from church and so securing 
Miss St. Clair to myself? Then a bright idea struck 
me and I hurried to my quarters and wrote the following 
note : 


“Dear Miss St. Clair, 

With reference to our conversation yesterday 
respecting the barrels which are still standing at the 
door of your quarters, may I take the liberty of 
detailing a fatigue party to have them moved to 
wherever you may wish? I regret that the only 
time the men can be spared will be between 11 and 
12. As they are not always so careful as one could 
wish in such matters, I should like to be able to 
supervise them personally, but I find this is unfortu- 
nately impossible. 

Wishing you the compliments of the season, 

I am, 
Dear Miss St. Clair, 
Faithfully yours, 
Reginald de Montesque.” 


‘Now, if I am any judge of character that will fetch 
the old lady,” I said to myself cheerfully. “If she doesn’t 
see personally to the moving of these barrels, | am a 
fool.” 

Having disposed of the first, and, as I believed, most 
difficult part of the business, I wrote a guardedly worded 
note to Maud, requesting that I might be permitted the 
honour of accompanying her to church, and mentioning 
incidentally that I wanted to consult her on rather an im- 
portant matter. 

Having addressed the envelopes I shouted for Reilly. 
My summons received no response. I am not unac- 
customed to this; where Reilly is concerned the cultiva- 
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tion of the virtue of patience becomes a necessity. A 
second and louder shout bearing no more fruit than the 
first, | looked out of the window, and, not a little to my 
surprise saw my man (I am hardly justified in using the 
possessive case, for I believe in Reilly’s private opinion 
the position is reversed) in close conversation with the 
maiden aunt. The subject, judging from appearances, 
was the barrels. Reilly's manner was that of an indul- 
gent parent to a very small child. The lady’s confidence 
in him was touching. How he had managed to introduce 
himself to her notice was a mystery. 

“And you are swve there will be no mistake, Mr. 
Reilly ?’ 

“Ye lave id tu me, Ma'am. Just ye lave id tu me. 
Oz see iverything roight for ye. Not another man in 
the barricks cud do | it, Ma’ am, that is do id sathisfactory, 
as id sh'ud be done. Id’s grate expayriance Oi’ve had in 
dalin’ wid sogers, ma'am. Devil a wan more, an’ if id 
wor'nt for me id’s a moig ghty poor fist some av the offichers 
ud mek av id. There's Mr. de Montesque, now, shure 
if id hadn’t been for me——” 

“Oh! I am sure you will carry it out deautzfully, Mr. 
Reilly. Quite sure. I Azow | can depend upon you.” 

The lady having gone indoors, Reilly condescended to 
glance in my direction. He hesitated, as if in deep 
thought, and then leisurely approached. 

« Wor ye afther calling me, Sor?” he asked with an 
exasperating affectation of innocence, after I had bawled 
to him till I was hoarse. 

“Come up to my room, you infernal fool!” ‘I said 
angrily. 

He came into the room and stood in the middle of the 
floor, the picture of vacuity. 

“Can I trust you to take a couple of letters to Major 
Jepson’s?” I said freezingly. 

He jerked out his chin in a contemptuous way par- 
ticularly annoying. 

“ Sure Oi dunno. If yez think Oi can’t be thrusted ‘tis 
an asy matter tu giv’ them to some wan else. Faix! 
tis bigger matters Oi do be thrusted wid.” 
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“What bigger matters? Jove! the poor devil that 
trusts you is a fool for his pains.” 

“Dade, ‘tis moighty little considheration Oz’ afther 
getting from ye, Sor, but sorra a bit did Oi think tu see 
the day ye’d use bad language about a lady,” and he 
made a clucking sound with his tongue expressive of his 
commiserations for my shortcomings. 

I was annoyed a good deal at his manner. Not only 
was it deficient in the respect due from a servant to his 
master, but in evena greater degree was there an absence 
of the respect due from a private soldier to his officer. 
It was most unusual with him, too, for with all his faults, 
and they were by no means few, he had never hitherto 
been wanting in the respectful veneration for me which, 
though doubtless in the first place engendered by military 
discipline, was, I am convinced, in no inconsiderable 
degree enhanced by the influence which a master mind 
must invariably have over those of inferior mental 
calibre. 

He had been drinking, of course, but drink had not 
usually the effect of lessening his respect. Quite the 
contrary. Indeed, one could almost gauge his state of 
inebriety by the punctiliousness of his salute. The 
change in his manner must undoubtedly be due to other 
influences, and these not difficult to discover. I am not 
finding fault with Jepson, but the discipline of the depét 
has not improved since the Colonel has been away. 

Although I am accustomed to flatter myself on the 
immobility of my features, probably my eye conveyed 
some sign of my astonishment, for Reilly pulled himself 
together. . 

‘Are the chzts ready, Sor?” he asked in a differential 
tone. 

I looked at him sternly. I don’t think he will forget 
himself again. 

‘‘Here are the two notes. You see one is addressed 
to Miss St. Clair, and the other to Miss M. St. Clair.” 

‘Do they be for the same party, Sor?” 

‘No, of course not. One is for the elder Miss St. 
Clair, the other for the younger.” 


31 
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Reilly took the notes and departed, his face expressing 
vague dissatisfaction. 

I dressed for church with more than my usual care. 
As | crossed the square the drums and fifes were 
making the barrack walls re-echo with the ‘church call,” 
“ Hark! the bonny Christ Church bells!” and I felt a 
distinct glow of pleasure as | thought of other bells— 
wedding bells—and Maud St. Clair. Jove! I should 
soon know my fate. I honestly admit I had a feeling of 
excitement which I cannot recollect ever having had 
under such circumstances before. ; 

As I rang the Jepsons’ bell I am afraid my hand 
actually trembled. There isn’t a shadow of doubt I had 
it deuced bad. 

As I entered the drawing-room, I was surprised to find 
no one there but the maiden aunt. She was dressed to 
kill. She came rushing towards me, quite breathlessly. 

“Oh! Mr. de Montesque,” she chirped, ‘are you sure 
we won't be late? Not that it matters, of course, not a 
bit. But people do talk, don’t they? Maud and Milly, 
Mrs. Jepson I mean, have gone ever so long ago. They 
teased me a good deal about your note—a dz/let doux 
they called it, the tiresome things—and it was so fortunate 
that Mr. Reilly knew me and gave it to me where I could 
read it all by myself. If I had had to read it before them 
I am sure I should have blushed. And you naughty 
creature to address me as Miss AZ. St. Clair. You know 
I am the elder of the two. Now, don’t you?” 

Heavens! here was a situation! I am not deficient in 
savoir-fatre, but this was too much. I doubt if I was 
ever in such a fix before. The ancient dame leered at 
me through her paint, which lay as thickly on her face 
as the pipeclay on a slovenly soldier’s belt. 

It was obviously another of the brilliant successes of 

i mean, not the paint. 
That he would have applied more artistically. And, of 
course, to complete matters, he had no doubt managed 
to have the other note conveyed to Maud. 

I am afraid I benefited very little by the service. We 
were late, and as was to be expected the church was full 
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and we had a difficulty in getting a seat. I could see 
Maud in the officer’s pew, and as if to increase my 
chagrin, young Spencer seated by her side. Certainly 
he had marched the church party, but why had he taken 
that particular seat? There were several other pews he 
could have gone into. 

Major Jepsen invited the ladies to see the barrack- 
rooms before the men sat down to dinner, and young 
Spencer and I accompanied them. The men had really 
succeeded in making the rooms look very pretty. Flags 
were draped here and there, and bayonets and cleaning- 
rods were formed into stars and other devices with 
excellent effect. Maud seemed a little cool in her 
manner to me. That young ass, Spencer, kept per- 
sistently by her side. What she could see in him is 
really beyond me. Mrs. Jepson accompanied her husband, 
and the elder Miss St. Clair fell to me. This, perhaps, 
would not have mattered so very much had she not 
shown such an inclination to separate from the remainder 
of the party. The air of possession she evinced towards 
me was marked, exceedingly marked. I could observe 
amusement in the wooden faces of the men as they stood 
at attention. Her manner of expressing her admiration 
was trving. She would keep on prattling about the 
“dear fellows.” Nowthere is nothing more exasperating 
to a soldier than to be spoken of in this way. It is 
treating him as if he were a child. The average soldier 
likes to be taken for what he is—a decent fellow, in- 
differently honest, proud of his corps, immaculate as 
regards his arms and equipment, fond of a joke, with a 
quick eye for a pretty face, an admirable judgment in 
beer, a religious veneration for the exigencies of “duty,” 
whether it be as picket sentry with a stick in his hand or 
storming a position ‘‘at five to one against,” and—a 
withering contempt for those who speak of him without 
knowledge, and they are many. Such is the typical 
soldier, and a deuced good type, too, if you will permit 
me to say so. 

I was unfeignedly pleased when the thing was over and 
we returned to Jepsons to lunch. 

a 


Sei a 
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I was somewhat surprised at Jepson’s manner. There 
was a jocoseness in his remarks quite new, and half- 
whispered allusions passed between him and his wife, 
which I must admit made me feel uncomfortable, as to 
some extent excluding me from the conversation ; for the 
maiden aunt seemed perfectly to understand the points, 
and smirked and preened herself as if she were a young 
country girl being teased about her sweetheart. Young 
Spencer hung about Maud in a way perfectly sickening. 
I felt sure the poor girl must be dying with exuz. 

“Oh! by the way, aunt, what became of your barrels?” 
said the Major. ‘I see they have been removed.” 

“Yes, Mr Reilly has kindly taken charge of them till 
they are required to-night.” 

“Mr. Reilly?” said the Major, interrogatively. 

“T fancy Miss St. Clair means my man, Major. I am 
afraid the scamp has been taking advantage of her good 
nature to push himself forward.” 

‘“Oh! Mr. de Montesque, I am sure Mr. Reilly is so 
obliging—so polite--—” 

‘Could it be otherwise? Like master, like man,” said 
Maud, with 2 mocking bow. 

Young Spencer broke out with a loud “haw! haw!” 

I wonder if anyone has ever told him of his remark- 
able resemblance to the quadruped into whose conversa- 
tion these two syllables largely enter. 

“Thank you, fair lady,” I retorted with a bow, which 
I flatter myself would not have disgraced a Chesterfield ; 
‘‘a compliment from your lips is as a pearl of price, to be 
treasured for ail time.” 

Spencer laughed vacantly. 

‘There is something somewhere about throwing pearls 
before——” 

“ Yes,” I interrupted, with a smile, “ but I don’t think 
it applies in the present instance, as Miss St. Clair was 
not addressing you at the moment.” 

I imagine my retort was sufficiently pointed to pene- 
trate even Spencer’s obtuseness. He looked extremely 
foolish. The Major laughed quietly to himself. 

‘‘ But what zs the secret of these barrels, Aunt Maud?” 
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demanded Mrs. Jepson, laughing. ‘I am sure from the 
way Charles groaned and muttered i in his sleep last night, 
he has some idea that you are going to blow up “the 
barracks, or do something equally dreadful.” 

The maiden aunt smiled with an air of importance. 

“You won't have long to wait now. I have arranged 
with Mr. Reilly that my little surprise shall take place at 
six o'clock.” 

“ Arranged with Mr. ——!” 

“Yes, we shall all go over to the men’s rooms, 
and—— ” 

“What!” shouted the Major, jumping to his feet with 
distended eyes. ‘‘Go to the men’s barrack-rooms! Go 
to the——! Good Lord!” 

“ Really, Charles, I think yqu might remember there 
are ladies present,” said the maiden aunt, brindling. 

I perfectly agreed with her. No gentleman should 
permit himself to get excited under any circumstances. 
In the presence of the opposite sex it is inexcusably bad 
form. 

‘“ But, my dear aunt,” said the Major irritably ; “ this 
really musn’t come off, you know. I can’t explain it to 
you, but I assure you the men won't like it.” 

“Oh! but, my dear Charles, Mr. Reilly has assured me 
that they will be szmply delighted, and of course he must 
know better than you.” 

The Major looked at me helplessly. I shrugged my 
shoulders. There was nothing to be done. 

The fact that the men were keeping up Christmas in 
their own particular style was becoming painfully evident. 
Loud ringing choruses and shouts of laughter could be 
only too distinctly heard. _It is according to the fitness 
of things that soldiers should be light-hearted and 
boisterous in their mirth. There are well-intentioned 
people who see evil in this, and who would make the 
army into a great Sunday school. They are mistaken. It 
would be as wise to remove the safety valve from a boiler, 
because the steam escaping makes an unpleasant noise. 
The fine old fighter, Oliver Cromwell, recognised this 
when he allowed his troopers a plentious beer ration and 
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Private Fight-the-Good-Fight was, by way of being a 
religious man of sorts, too. | His choruses may not have 
been of the music-hall type, but they served, and he sang 
them lustily. But under such circumstances ladies are 
out of place. 

The maiden aunt was delighted. She would never 
forget, she assured me, the pleasure it had afforded her 
to spend Christmas with the dear fellows who fought and 
bled for their country. 

My only consolation as we sallied out was that an 
opportunity might present itself of making things right 
with Maud. I was making my way to her side when the 
elder lady put her hand within my arm with an air of 
conscious proprietorship, and I could do nothing but 
accept the situation. Reilly was waiting for us at the 
door, and placed himself in front of the party as the 
Sergeant- Major does at a Colonel’s inspection. I was sur- 
prised at his condition. But for the preternatural square- 
ness of shoulder and drum-major-like swing of leg, one 
might have supposed him to be perfectly sober. 

There was one room from which “I asked Johnny 
Jones” was being vociferated with additions not to be 
found in the authorised version, and my heart was in my 
mouth when I found my paragon of servants piloting us 
in the direction of the door. Before he reached it, how- 
ever, a light seemed to break on his muddled brain, and 
I gave a sigh of relief when he suddenly changed direction 
to the right and led us into the room adjoining. 

The Sergeant-Major of the depét was standing inside 
the doorway, and from the tone of his voice as he called 
“ Attention!” it was not difficult to see that he wished 
us elsewhere. 

At the Sergeant-Major’s command the occupants of 
the barrack-room, some twenty-five or thirty men, sprang 
to their feet. They looked decidedly unhappy. At one 
end of the room, decorated with holly, were the two 
mysterious barrels. 

‘What the dickens is going to happen now?” I said 
to myself wonderingly ; but my suspense was of short 
duration. Ina moment Reilly had knocked out the heads 
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and a low murmur rose from the men. The barrels 
appeared to be filled with sawdust. What hopes had 
been formed regarding their contents, I had, of course, 
no means of knewing, but there were ill-concealed looks 
of disappointment, and audible mutterings expressive of 
anything but satisfaction. The clinking of cans and the 
assertion by many voices of having elicited certain infor- 
mation from Johnny Jones sounded tantalisingly on their 
ears. 

The Sergeant-Major looked sternly round him and 
sharply ordered silence. His irritation was natural. His 
Christmas was being spoiled, and as he could not give 
expression to his feelings, he would take good care no 
one else did. I must say I sympathised with him. 

The maiden aunt pressed closer to my arm. 

‘Who is that dveadful person who uses such a horrid 
tone to the poor dear fellows?” she asked eagerly. ‘I 
have observed his manner before, and it is shocking— 
simply shocking. I do wish you would speak to him— 
Reginald.” 

I gasped with astonishment. What the dickens did 
the old fool mean in addressing me by my Christian 
name? Could it be possible——? Surely not! The 
idea was too preposterous. 

‘The lady is spakin’ tu ye, Sor,” a beer-laden voice 
whispered huskily in my ear, in a tone of corrective 
admonition. 

I was turning round sharply to check the man’s in- 
solence, when a cold shiver ran down my back to hear 
my companion address the Sergeant- Major : 

‘I think you are very wrong, Sir, to speak to the poor 
men in that way!” she exclaimed indignantly. 

The Sergeant-Major gasped and looked at Major Jepson. 

‘My dear aunt,” the Major was commencing, but she 
held up her hand deprecatingly, and turned towards the 
wondering soldiers with an insinuating smile. 

“My dear men, I am afraid—indeed I am sure that 
but little interest is usually taken in your amusements, 
and—er—in your well-being generally | by your sup—I 
may say by the—er—better ‘classes—— 
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‘Blimy! is the old girl agoin’ ter guv’ us er sermon,” 
came in an audible whisper from the group. 

“So I have organised a little scheme for your amuse- 
ment this evening, which I think you will appreciate. | 
don’t think any of you will guess what it is” (here the 
maiden aunt put on a quizzical look), “but it is called 
dipping for prizes. Now, you must all come up one by 
one and dip your hand in the barrel, and see what fortune 
will send you. I assure you it is awful fun. But you 
mustn't be naughty and come up out of your turn. Will 
you see that they come up in their proper turn, Mr. 
Reilly ?” 

“Oi will ma’am,” said Reilly with an air of stern 
determination, placing himself in front of one of the barrels. 

I noticed an ominous gleam in one or two eyes that 
indicated prospective bloodshed, and I took the oppor- 
tunity of whispering in the Major's ear. 

‘By Heavens! you are right, de Montesque,” he 
whispered back, and then aloud—‘“ You had better see to 
that Sergeant-Major, fall back that man Reilly!” 

Reilly fell back beside the maiden aunt with a look of 
offended dignity. As the Sergeant-Major stepped past 
me, I dropped the lady’s arm with a muttered excuse, 
and bent over to him. 

‘What's the meaning of this foolery, Sergeant- Major?” 
I said sotto voce. 1 never saw disgust so plainly indicated 
on a man’s face as on that which that excellent Warrant 
Officer now turned to me. 

“T should think yow ought to be able to answer that 
question, Sir,” he said quietly, but with an undercurrent 
of bitterness. 

“T! What do you mean, Sergeant-Major?” 

‘Why, you £xow you sent a message by your servant 
that the men of your company were to be got together 
and——” 

“Come along, Sergeant-Major,” interrupted Jepson, 
“Mr. de Montesque should have given his instructions 
before now.” 

The Sergeant-Major stalked forward with a malignant 
gleam in his eye, and an ‘I'll take it out of you” ex- 
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pression on his cast-iron countenance, and gave the 
commands sharply— 

“Fallin! Left dress! Into file! Left turn!” 

“Good gracious! Charles, there is that dreadful man 
again, with his awful manner. Why coud you not let 
Mr. Reilly manage it?” 

I heard a choking voice behind me, and turned my 
head to behold Maud and young Spencer shaking with 
suppressed laughter, and stuffing their handkerchiefs into 
their mouths to prevent an explosion. I felt extremely 
annoyed to be placed in such a ridiculous position, for 
the maiden aunt had regained possession of my arm and 
clung to it tenaciously. The Major kept looking at me 
in rather a queer way; he gnawed his moustache, but did 
not speak. 

The man nearest the barrel stepped forward solemnly 
and pushed his hand amongst the sawdust, withdrawing 
it with a child’s toy trumpet in his fist. He was a great 
brawny fellow of fifteen or sixteen years’ service, with a 
face scarred and seamed with exposure and other things, 
and he looked at his prize gravely. The old lady was 
delighted. 

‘How appropriate! A soldier and a trumpet! Now 
for the ext.” 

The second was a man of less equable temperament. 
He plunged his hand in savagely, and a naked china doll 
rewarded his efforts. He muttered an oath and threw it 
on the ground, smashing it to atoms. The laugh from 
his comrades was loud and sarcastic. 

The festivities in the adjoining room were becoming 
more noisy every minute, and where we were the men 
were taking advantage of the old lady’s tone to the 
Sergeant-Major to give expression to their feelings. 
Her manner to them was jocular to playfulness. 

“Oh! you wecked man,” she said, shaking her finger 
waggishly at one whose head showed signs of the prison 
barber, ‘“‘ I am save you had your dip.” 

‘“No, mum! S’help me! t’must ’a bin my chum.” 

‘Tootle-ootle-oo” sounded derisively from the tin 
trumpet. 
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‘The dear fellows, how they are enjoying themselves!” 
she rhapsodised ecstatically. 

Suddenly the singing in the next room ceased and a 
stream of men rushed out into the square. 

I disengaged myself from the maiden aunt, and was 
just in time to witness Reilly measuring his length on the 
ground by a blow from the fist of the man who had 
drawn the doll. I, of course, ordered both to be confined, 
and was re-entering the room, when I met the party 
coming out. The Major was in a furious temper. 

‘“T will see you at Orderly-room to-morrow, Mr. de 
Montesque! Such a disgraceful proceeding I never 
witnessed in my life. | have heard a good deal about 
you, but I should certainly never have credited that you 
would so far forget yourself as to——” 

‘But my dear Major,” | commenced in astonishment, 
when he cut me short. 

‘Not another word to-night, Sir! I will have your 
explanation at the proper time and place.” 

I went to my quarters with my brain in a whirl. What 
on earth had I done? Was there a plot in all this, the 
outcome of Jepson’s dislike? It looked extremely like 
it. I looked furtively at Maud as I turned away. I 
felt certain she must see how unjustly I was being treated, 
but that brute Spencer was engaging her attention with 
some of his milk-and-water witticisms at which she, 
poor girl, was affecting to laugh. 

‘“Now, de Montesque, I should be glad of an _ ex- 
planation from you regarding the disgraceful fasco of 
last evening,’ was the Major's greeting to me in a 
most overbearing tone, on the following morning. 

‘‘] beg your pardon, Major Jepson,” I answered 
with the quiet dignity which is natural to me, ‘‘ You are 
certainly labouring under a misapprehension. So far from 
having anything to do with the disgraceful fasco, as you 
very correctly describe it, I was present very much 
against ——”’ 

I stopped. I was about to say very much against my 
will, but now I came to think of it, that was not exactly 
the case. 
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The Major observed my hesitation and took advan- 
tage of it. 

“]T consider it little short of disgraceful, Sir, that 
you should be a party to—should encourage a lady—to 
—to—make a—er—laughing stock of herself before the 
men.” 

‘But your accusation is a most unjust one, Sir, most 
unjust. I had no idea in the world what Miss St. Clair 
had in her mind, and you will remember, Sir, that 
7ou——" 

‘“ Look at that letter, Sir,” said Jepson with a malicious 
ring in his voice, ‘look at that letter and then tell me 
you knew nothing!” 

It is strange that there should be men bearing Her 
Majesty's Commission with so little pretension to the 
manners of gentlemen. Jepson’s voice was triumphant 
in its malice. 

I glanced at the letter. It was the one I had written 
to the maiden aunt. 

“ Certainly, I wrote that note,” I returned calmly; “ but 
there is nothing in it to——” 

‘It shows most clearly, Sir, that you were well aware 
of the whole miserable business, and, considering the re- 
lation in which you stand to the lady i 

‘‘ The—the—relation in which / stand to the lady!” I 
exclaimed, in natural surprise. 

The Major glared at me. 

‘Do I understand you to infer, Sir, that your attentions 
to Miss St. Clair—your marked attentions—had no 
meaning ; that you have no intentions with regard to her; 
that you have been playing fast and loose; that— 
that—-—” 

Jepson’s face became purple, and he banged his fist 
on the desk before him. He was utterly unable to pro- 
ceed, from the sheer violence of his temper. 

For the moment I was nonplussed. I stared at Jepson 
in astonishment. Then an idea struck me. Of course he 
must be referring to Maud, and I had thought he was 
speaking of the maiden aunt. 

‘Really, Major, I beg your pardon. Do you know I 
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thought you were referring to the elder Miss St. Clair 
all the time. Of course, Maud and I understand each 
other.” 

“Maud! Understand each other! Are you re- 
ferring to my wife’s sister? If so, there is a huge mistake 
somewhere. Why, Maud has been engaged to Spencer 
for over six months.” 

The Major laughed savagely. I could hear his beastly 
vulgar cachinations all the way to my quarters. 

Thank goodness, the horrid women have left. Prob- 
ably the maiden aunt has come to realise that the sphere 
of woman’s influence has its limitations. The Major and 
I only speak to each other on matters of duty, and 
although Mrs. Jepson is always very nice when we meet, 
there is a tacit understanding that social calls are not 
expected from me, which, after all, is something to be 
thankful for. But, as I said before, Olington is an excel- 
lent place—to get away from. 


D. DALLas. 





H Vicarious Atonement. 
PART I. 
THE ENIGMA. 


AFTER frequent trials it became evident that if I wanted 
my horses properly attended to I must have some other 
groom than a native colonist. It is true that in the dis- 
trict in which I lived they had been accustomed to 
horses from their infancy ; all prospective servants, male 
and female, rode up on their own “ Brumby” ; but their 
ideas about feeding and grooming a horse did not agree 
with those I had formed in the old country—and they 
would not adopt mine. 

So I looked out for an “old hand,” eventually fixing 
on one who had had his passage paid by his country. 

“What!” exclaimed my friend Bracey, “do you mean 
to say you have taken old Francis into your service? 
Well, you will wake up some morning with your throat 
cut; they could not sheet it home to him, but it is 
certain it was he who killed Joe Nevin in the hut at One 
Tree Lagoon.” 

Not being troubled with nerves or imagination, this 
did not cause me any anxiety ; and as my horses were 
now always in good condition, with coats like satin, and 
the buggy, harness, saddles and bridles in perfect order, 
I was well contented. 

Francis was a handsome old man; his finely-chiselled 
features, refined voice and language, and a general air of 
superiority, made me feel he was born and _ had lived in 
a very different sphere to that he now occupied ; at the 
same time he was deferential without servility—a striking 
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contrast to the free and easy manners of colonial ser- 
vants! He was very reserved ; for months I could not 
get him to speak of himself, but one day I tried to lead 
up to some personal history by saying : 

“Francis, | think you must have been in the 
Cavalry,” 

He turned pale as death, and an expression of agony 
on his face made me heartily sorry for my innocent 
remark. With an effort to steady his voice, he replied : 

“Yes; but the past is not always a pleasant thing to 
dwell upon.” 

For some days after this he was more silent than ever, 
and the look of pain remained on his face. Grieved that 
I should have been the cause of this, I urged that he 
should unburden his mind by speaking of the’ past rather 
than brood over it in silence. I had no desire to pry 
into his secrets, but by this time he had got to know me 
well enough to confide in me if he would in anyone. 

“Well, sir,” he said, “you are the first who has 
spoken a kind word to me since I left England—the 
first who has treated me as if I were something better 
than the scum of the streets; and I own that it would 
be a relief to talk of my sorrows instead of nursing the 
bitter memory in the solitude of my own heart.” 

The outcome of this was that in my study that even- 
ing he told me his story, which I give in his own words, 
changing only the names. 

“No one but myself ever knew to the full what I 
am about to tell; I should not disclose it now but that 
I feel my time is short, and I should like to clear 
myself in the eyes of the only being who has treated 
me with any consideration for the last ‘thirty -five years. 

“ Besides, you will probably return to England some 
day, and under certain circumstances there are those to 
whom I should like you to communicate the facts; you 
must, therefore, know who I am—or say, rather, who I 
was. My father was the Earl of——, I his second son. 
There is no need to enter upon the history of my early 
years; | passed through the usual course of Eton and 
Oxford without distinguishing myself for good or evil, 
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and after receiving my degree | obtained a commission 
in the Dragoons. 

“Up to the age of thirty I had kept heart-whole ; there 
came a day, however, when I met my fate. My fate 
indeed! I shall withhold, even from you, the true name ; 
later on you will see the reason for doing so. I will 
speak of her simply as ‘ Mary,’ which was not her name. 
We met first at a house-party at —— Castle, my cousin’s 
place in Clayshire, and from the outset she obtained a 
complete control over me. Tall, dark, and stately, she 
was more than queenly—imperial and imperious; and 
yet there was another self belonging to her which was 
tender and winsome. Thrown much together during the 
week at ——, we became even in that short time more 
than friends, and before the end of the next season we 
were engaged. There seemed no reason for postponing 
the marriage, but Mary would not consent to a date 
earlier than the following summer. 

“Just before Christmas we were staying together at 
her uncle’s house, when her cousin, Major Merton, unex- 
pectedly returned from India on sick leave. From the 
time he entered the house Mary's manner changed; she 
had been showing more and more the tender side of her 
nature, but now became cold, distant, constrained. * In- 
deed, we seldom saw her; most of the day she passed in 
her rooms, often excusing herself even from meals, on 
the plea of being ill. 

“Yes, I could see she was unwell, but I did not think 
it was any physical madazse, and I was puzzled and 
worried about her—all the more so because | was obliged 
to run up to town for two or three days. My father had 
persuaded me to leave the army before my marriage, and 
I had already sent in my papers; but there were still a 
few things to settle which could not be left in the hands 
of the agents. 

“| managed a private farewell with Mary, and 
although, at first, she was unbending, before long she 
quite broke down. I could see my surmise was right ; i 
was her mind, not her body, that was ill at ease. When 
I pressed her to tell me what was distressing her, she 
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answered that some day she might, but hoped there 
would be no occasion to do so. 

‘Being anxious to return to Mary, I hurried through 
my business, and was able to leave London in time to 
get back to the Mertons the evening of the day after I 
had left. There was a hard frost, and no snow on the 
ground, so I preferred to walk the short distance from 
the station. 

‘Thirty-five years ago! and yet I can see everything 
as plainly as if it were now before my eyes; for, waking 
and sleeping, it has never left me. The moon was at the 
full; as I passed through the park gates, the church 
clock, close by, struck nine. As the drive made a wide 
sweep up to the house, | took the path through the 
woods which lay to the left, and had got about half-way 
to the Hall when, near at hand, I heard the sound of a 
shot—evidently from a small arm, but it rang loudly in 
the clear air of the still night. 

‘As poaching troubles were common in the neighbour- 
hood, I hurried in the direction of the sound, expecting 
to find the victim, if not the culprit. Only a few yards 
had to be covered to bring me to a small opening in the 
wood, and there in the brilliant moonlight I saw—aye, 
and I see it now !|——” 

Here the poor fellow, with a groan of anguish, broke 
off, and it was some time before he could resume. 

‘T must go on, Sir,” Francis at last continued ; “it 
would be no use to have said so much and to leave the 
rest unsaid ; but it is more than difficult to speak of this. 

“| had taken no pains to approach quietly, and as I 
crashed through the underwood the first thing I saw was 
a female figure disappearing in the direction of the house; 
in the light, clear almost as day, I could not be deceived 
—it was Mary! My instant impulse was to follow her, 
but as I stepped forward there lay, at my very feet, the 
body of Major Merton; whether alive or dead, I could 
not tell. Common humanity demanded that I should 
stay and do what was possible for the man, so stooping 
over him I searched for the wound. It was not difficult 
to find; Merton was in evening dress, and on opening 
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the overcoat, the bullet mark was iminediately apparent. 
From its position it was fairly certain death must have 
been instantaneous. 

‘“Whilst still kneeling by the body, trying to discover 
signs of life, there came suddenly upon my ears the sound 
of footsteps ; I suppose I had been too absorbed to hear 
them sooner. Four gamekeepers entered the glade; 
after telling them how I had been drawn to the spot, I 
bade them carry the body to the Hall, while I went on 
to give forewarning. When I reached the house and 
had communicated the terrible news to Merton’s father, 
I asked the butler about Mary. He said she had not 
left her room that day, nor, indeed, since my departure 
the day before. 

“Of course, there had to be an inquest; everybody 
looked for the verdict of suicide, as Merton’s presence in 
the wood at that hour was not to be accounted for. After 
I had given my evidence (needless to say I made no 
mention of having seen any “vzng person on the spot), 
one of the keepers was called, who spoke of hearing the 
shot and finding me kneeling by the body. Then came 
evidence, the possibility of which had not occurred to 
me in the bewilderment of mind events had brought 
about. 

‘The Inspector of Police stated that one of his men 
had just come in and had important evidence. This con- 
stable deposed that he had been thinking that no men- 
tion had been made of a weapon being found, so he had 
been searching that morning. On going over the ground 
systematically, his foot had struck against a pistol lying 
in the long grass on the opposite side of the glade, fully 
twelve yards from the spot where Merton fell. As the 
pistol had been discharged at such close quarters as to 
singe the overcoat, it was plainly no case of suicide. 

‘The pistol was next produced by the Inspector, a 
glance was quite sufficient to make me realise my position 
—it was one of my own, with my initials engraved upon 
it. The fact that Mary knew I always kept a brace of 
pistols in my room (we had been discussing the possibility 
of an attack from a notorious band of burglars) removed 
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any doubt I might have had as to what line of action [| 
should take. Whilst most strenuously protesting my 
innocence, I could say nothing to inculpate Mary. 

‘If it be true that ‘ Self-preservation is the first law of 
nature,’ then love is above nature ; I saw how strong the 
case appeared against me, but I would face death, even a 
felon’s death, rather than hint at what I knew, alas! to 
be the truth. Of course, I was arrested on the capital 
charge, and it is doubtful if anybody thought me guiltless. 

‘‘T will pass over the awful time before and during the 
trial ; enough to say that the cleverness of the lawyer in 
preparing my case, the eloquence of the counsel in argu- 
ing it, could not overcome the impression made by the 
evidence upon the minds of the jury, and sentence of 
death was passed. 

“By this time you will be thinking probably that Mary 
was unworthy of the sacrifice I was willing to make for 
her ; or wondering, if not, why she had allowed matters 
to go thus far. On being told of her cousin’s death she 
had swooned, but afterwards had taken her place amongst 
us again. When, however, she heard of the charge 
made against me she seemed (I was told) to be deprived 
of all power except sight, and only passed from that semi- 
cataleptic state to develop brain fever. 

“She never heard of my doom, for on her partial 
physical recovery the past was mercifully blotted from her 
memory ; although she was always talking of me and 
daily waiting my return—‘ He will be back to-morrow’ 
was the constant phrase on her lips. In this state she 
continued to the time I was transported; and I have 
had no communication from England since. In my 
happier moments she is present with me as I| heard of her 
last :—quiet, gentle, loving to those around, and ever 
saying, ‘He will be back to-morrow.’ It is_ better 
than the scene in the woods! 

‘“T owe my life to the fact it would never have done 
to hang a man who was nearly related to the Prime 
Minister and three or four members of the Cabinet ; so 
advantage was taken of the fact that, after all, the evidence 
was only circumstantial ; whilst the absence of any known 
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motive—the certainty that I had only just arrived by 
rail, without any previously formed plan to travel by that 
especial train—my remaining by the murdered man, and 
so forth—were allowed to weigh in my favour, although 
not considered strong enough grounds for the granting 
of a pardon. But then, and ever since, I regretted the 
death sentence was not carried out, for life has been worse 
than any death could be.” 

Francis stopped as though all was told; but after a 
short pause I asked if he would mind my putting a 
question or two. 

‘Thank you for listening so patiently, sir,” he replied ; 
‘‘T will gladly answer any question! can. Already I feel 
a load taken off me; the bearing in silence all that I have 
gone through has, I think, been the hardest part of all.” 

‘“Pray do not answer unless you are inclined to,” I 
returned, ‘but I should like to know if you were aware 
of any reason why ‘ Mary’ should kill her cousin?” 

‘“No,” he said ; ‘‘ the secret was hers, and I never tried 
to fathom it. My confidence in her was such that I was 
sure she had acted justly ; although the world would not 
allow, did it know the facts, that she had acted rightly. 
In all these years my opinion has not altered—I still am 
sure she acted justly.” 

‘But, when you knew that owing to her mental con- 
dition she was safe, why did you not let the truth be 
known?” 

Francis started from his seat; the form which the 
weight of sorrow and suffering had prematurely bent 
stood erect and noble before me, and his eyes flashed 
with indignation as he replied : 

‘Should I be a man to allow a breath of scandal to 
touch her, when she was unable to speak a word for her- 
self? No! I loved her still; she was mine —I was both 
able and willing to bear all for her. I had never told her 
in so many words that I would die for her, but I was 
willing to do so ; yes, and every day these five-and-thirty 
years I Zave died for her. Knowing, as none other can 
know, all I have gone through, I would go through it 
again, twice told, for her!” 


ad 
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I felt abashed before him, and could only murmur— 

‘Greater love hath no man than this—” 

Again there was silence. Then I said: 

‘‘T don’t want to know for my own satisfaction, but | 
should like to hear from your own lips the answer you have 
to make to the charge brought against you concerning Joe 
Nevin’s death.” 

He smiled rather bitterly as he replied : 

‘It does seem strange that twice in my life I should 
have been the first to come across a dead man and be 
accused of his murder. The fact is, I left him all right 
in the morning, and when I returned in the evening he 
was dead—perhaps murdered—but of that I am by no 
means sure. We were always friendly, but never, of 
course, ‘ friends’ in the proper meaning of the word. At 
all events, I had no hand in his death. Still, I thank 
you for acquitting me before hearing my defence.” 

Francis afterwards asked me, should I return to Eng- 
land, to see his brother, or the son if the father were 
dead ; and, if ‘‘ Mary” was not still living, to relate to 
him what were the true facts of Major Merton’s death. 
In order to make it more regular, I got him to make an 
affidavit. This he consented to do, he explained, not for 
his own sake, but for the sake of his family, who had 
suffered so much through the course he felt bound to take 
in the matter—dound, by love, if not by honour. 

The rest is soon told. Six months later Francis died. 
Ever since he had related the story of his life he had been 
a different man, and I was thankful to be able to soothe 
his last days, not minding the sneers of some of my neigh- 
bours at what they called the quixotic care I took of the 
dying convict. 

A few years after I returned to England. 

My old friend’s nephew had recently succeeded to the 
title, and when I called and informed him I wished to 
tell him news of his uncle, he refused to hear anything 
about one who had so blotted the escutcheon of his 
family. 

When at last I got him to listen, he told me “ Mary” 
had died many years ago without regaining her memory, 
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but still looking for her ‘noble Francis” to come back 
to-morrow. 

Then I handed him the affidavit, and gave him more 
fully the story his uncle had confided to me. 

At first he was indignant that such shame should have 
been brought upon his house without cause, as he con- 
sidered ; but afterwards he was fain to confess that his 
uncle Francis, condemned to death, and respited only to 
pass the rest of his days amongst criminals or in servitude, 
had not been the /eas¢ noble of his race. 

Indeed, he came to think that instead of being ashamed 
of him, they had reason to be proud of one who had borne 
so heroically the burden of shame for the sake of her 
whom he loved with a love more strong than death. 


PART II. 
THE SOLUTION. 


Wen in the far-off Australian colony Francis told me 
the strange story of his life, little did I think the mystery 
connected with Major Merton’s death would ever be 
solved—and that in a way a novelist would hardly dare 
to suggest on account of its improbability. 

Soon after my return to England—that is to say, about 
twelve years after Francis had unburdened himself to 
me—I received word from a firm of lawyers in San Fran- 
cisco that my presence was desirable in that city. An 
uncle, with whom I and other members of the family 
had kept up a desultory correspondence, had of late 
years settled down in California, after a life spent in 
wandering over the whole globe. He had recently died, 
and, for no better reason than that I was named after him, 
had made me sole executor under his will, and residuary 
legatee. 

The lawyers, with commendable brevity, announced 
these facts, and requested my presence at as early 
a date as I could manage; but with a reticence 
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I did not feel inclined to praise, they said nothing about 
what my legacy would be likely to realise. For all | 
knew, it might not be enough to pay my passage both 
ways—Uncle Ben has seemed the sort of man who would 
sink his capital in an annuity ; certainly in his casual and 
brief visits to England he had not given us the idea of 
being by any means wealthy, but rather a cynical and 
selfish old bachelor. 

However, | thought it better to run over and look into 
matters myself. I had never seen ‘‘ The Golden Gate,” 
and should like to contrast America with Australia, hav- 
ing a belief that the America of to-day is the Australia of 
to-morrow. 

The morning after my arrival I called on Messrs. 
Jameson & Black, and after a friendly greeting from the 
junior partner I begged him to enlighten me on my uncle’s 
affairs. 

‘‘ Have you not seen the widow yet?” he enquired. 

“The widow?—what widow? Whatever do you 
mean?” | exclaimed, aghast. Surely Uncle Ben, a con- 
firmed old bachelor of eighty-two, had not been inveigled 
into a marriage on his death-bed! 

Mr. Black looked as astonished as I felt ; for a time we 
gazed at one another as though at a loss for words. The 
lawyer was the first to recover himself, but his reply only 
increased my amazement, for it was to the effect that he 
had supposed Mrs. Gardiner had written to me. Then 
it was my turn to perplex him still further by asking 
when my uncle was married. 

‘‘How can I tell when he married?” he asked rather 
sharply ; ‘‘I don’t see what that has to do with the matter.” 

‘“But we have never heard of a marriage—my uncle 
certainly never mentioned a wife to me.” 

“He has been a client of ours for the last fourteen 
years,” responded the lawyer, ‘“‘and has been married 
ever since we knew him.” 

Well! here was a mystery which, apparently, could 
only be cleared away by Uncle Ben’s widow her- 
self; so I applied myself to the business of reading 
my uncle’s will, and finding out what I was to inherit. 
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The will, drawn up forty years ago, left all he pos- 
sessed to his wife for life, with reversion to me on her 
death ; but a codicil bearing date only three years since, 
left all to me, subject to an ample annuity to his wife. 
The reason of the alteration was, Mr. Black explained, 
that my uncle’s property had increased in value so much 
that he thought it required an owner's care; and the 
annuity left to his wife exceeded his whole income at the 
time the original will was made. 

What with “town lots” and mining property, I was 
now a wealthy man, to my great surprise; but I could 
not think of that, from the wonder and perplexity created 
by the discovery that Uncle Ben had been a married 
man ever since the days of my childhood. The only 
thing to do was to call on Mrs. Gardiner (I could not yet 
think of her as my aunt), who was, Mr. Black assured 
me to my relief, a perfect lady. That afternoon, there- 
fore, I called at her house, pleasantly situated in the 
suburbs, and evidently the home of a person of refine- 
ment. Mrs. Gardiner did not keep me waiting, and a 
glance told me Mr. Black had spoken the truth—-she 
was a lady in the best meaning of the word. With 
snow-white hair under her widow's cap, and a face still 
beautiful, it did not occur to me to debate what her age 
might be; she had reached the time of life when a 
woman is accepted for what she is, when she is either 
superlatively lovable or entirely indifferent to those who 
are not of the circle of her family. Mrs. Gardiner’s 
sweet expression, not without its tinge of sadness, must 
attract everyone who met her; and notwithstanding the 
mystery attached to her marriage with my uncle, I was 
at once prejudiced in her favour. But it became all the 
more difficult to understand why we had never been told 
of the marriage, and why my aunt had never accompanied 
my uncle to England on any of his visits—so far as we 
knew. 

There was, naturally, some embarrassment on my part 
in speaking of the newly-discovered relationship, so it 
was a relief when Mrs. Gardiner broached the subject 
herself, saying— 
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‘The lawyers will have caused surprise, no doubt, by 
sending you to me as your uncle’s widow, but you must 
not blame them for keeping you in ignorance of my 
existence. Their letter was written in terms dictated by 
me, and they were not aware you did not know of your 
uncle’s marriage. I may say at once that the secret of 
the marriage was kept by my earnest desire—indeed, I 
stipulated for it from the first; and the reasons being 
known to my dear husband, he most unwillingly con- 
sented. So,” with a mournful smile, ‘“‘ you must accept 
me asa fact. I shall never trouble you or yours, and 
shall be all the better pleased if you keep my secret still. 
As your uncle’s heir, you were obliged to be admitted 
into it to some extent, and a letter he wrote for you, 
shortly before his death, may perhaps satisfy you.” 

She handed this letter to me, asking me to read it then 
and there. It was short, and not explicit, simply stating 
what my aunt had just told me, and urging me to try to 
make the rest of her days as happy as she had made his. 

From this time I accepted Mrs. Gardiner’s invitation 
to stay with her until my business in San Francisco was 
ended, with the result that we soon became firm friends. 
It was not difficult to believe Uncle Ben’s statement that 
his wife had made his life happy, for a more perfect 
disposition it would be impossible to imagine. Even 
her servants worshipped her—and this in America ! 

As my home duties would not permit me to be con- 
stantly going between England and America, and the 
greater part of my new inheritance was such as would be 
all the better for personal supervision, after discussion 
with the lawyers and my aunt, I determined to dispose 
of most of it and fund the proceeds; it would diminish 
the income, but at the same time it would be more 
secure, and would simplify. the management of the 
property. 

In consequence, my stay was prolonged considerably, 
until at last my wife wrote to threaten me with a visit to 
look after me. 

I begged my aunt to come back to England to make 
her home with me; I had become so attached to her that 
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I could not bear to think of leaving her in the solitude 
caused by her husband’s death. But she answered that 
she could never again set foot in England. 

“When you are gone I shall adopt a child,” she 
added, ‘‘and with the young life to brighten the house, 
and the few friends I have made here, | shall be able to 
pass the days of my waiting. England, however, is 
impossible for me—the memories connected with it are 
too sad. 

She was so evidently in earnest that it was impossible 
to urge her further. 

Her accounts of the travels with her husband were so 
interesting that I got her to speak of them evening after 
evening. They had been off the beaten tracks; well- 
known places they had visited indeed, but most of the 
years had been spent in places and amongst people 
unknown to the ordinary traveller. 

“You have no idea how difficult it was to drive your 
uncle to visit England,” she said one day. ‘‘ For one 
thing, I never would approach it myself nearer than the 
French coast and he said he was lost without me. But I 
would not allow him to lose all home ties for my sake; I 
knew what it was to have none.” 

A short time before I brought my business to a close, 
my aunt asked me to to talk more of myself and my 
affairs. In speaking of my life in Australia I related the 
story which Francis had confided to me. We were sitting 
out in the verandah, where the cool air and darkness 
were a relief after the glare and heat of the day. As I 
proceeded with the story which had made such an im- 
pression upon myself, I thought I heard a stifled sob. “My 
dear aunt,” I exclaimed, “I am afraid I have done wrong 
in telling you such a mournful tale ; I must not go on.” 

‘‘ Indeed, indeed you must,” she broke in, “one of the 
names you mentioned brought back the saddest part of 
my life ; but I must hear the end.” 

She made no further interruption except a most heart- 
broken moan at one part of the tale; and when I had 
ended, she remained silent. 

‘“Come, aunt, it is getting too 1ate for you to stay out 
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longer. Let us have some music to drive away the 
sadness of the history of poor Francis,” I said after a 
while. 

‘‘Leave me here alone, Ben; I must think.” 

Her voice startled me—it was so unlike her own 
that had I not been sure nobody else was by I should 
have taken it as a stranger speaking. 

“You are ill, aunt! Do let me take you in,” I 
urged. 

‘No, Ben, I cannot face the light yet. You have 
spoken of—of those I knew, of things I knew; but you 
have also told me news. I must think.” 

Still she spoke in an unnatural voice, every syllable 
produced with difficulty owing to repressed emotion. 
What could I do? Only again press her to come in, 
then leave her in the solitude she asked for. Lingering 
about, however, when the clock struck for the second 
time I went and found the housekeeper, begging her 
to go and bring her mistress in and see that she was 
properly attended to; then, after waiting to hear them 
both come in, I retired to my rooms. Early the next 
morning a note was brought to me :—“ Please do not 
refer to last night, you shall know more later.” 

It was the last week before my return to England, so 
there was much to attend to and I was away all day. 
When I returned at dinner-time my aunt was much as 
usual again, except that she was paler and seemed to 
have lost strength. 

Thus things remained until the night before my depar- 
ture ; when, on saying good-bye, Mrs. Gardiner gave me 
a package, asking me not to open it until | “reached 
England—‘“ It contains the reasons for my marriage 
having been a secret in England all these years; after 
reading it you will perhaps agree that my request for 
continued secrecy is reasonable. And now good-bye, 
dear nephew; | will not be so selfish as to wish you 
had no family to draw you back to England, but I shall 
miss your companionship.” 

How I wished that I could have taken the dear 
old aunt to England! But I had not left before 
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seeing her suggested plan for her future house- 
hold carried out. She had adopted two charming 
children whose parents had been lost in railway accident, 
and already they were calling her ‘‘Grannie” and cling- 
ing to her with unaffected love; in Edith and Arthur I 
was sure she would find the most perfect companionship. 

It must be confessed I was constantly perplexing myself 
over the problem why Uncle Ben had been persuaded to 
keep his marriage a secret from us all. On the journey to 
New York there was too much else to occupy my atten- 
tion, but during the sea passage I suggested many 
solutions and wove many romances about it—foolish, 
perhaps, but doing so served at least to wile away some 
of the hours which drag rather wearily on a liner. 

Being, I presume, a son of Eve, before leaving the 
ship | placed Mrs. Gardiner’s package in my handbag, 
determined to seize the first opportunity to reach the 
true solution of the mystery. 

I was fortunate in securing a compartment to myself 
in the train. My interest and surprise at what | read 
would have been dificult to repress even had the carriage 
been full. Judge for yourselves how great the interest 
must have been which was excited by the enigma, 
heightened by the affection for my newly-found aunt, and 
still further intensified by having so long carried about 
the key to solve what had puzzled me. As for the 
surprise—well, again I say, judge for yourselves. 

Mrs. Gardiner wrote: ‘‘1 had thought to carry to the 
grave the sad secret connected with my life. When my 
husband died I was left the sole survivor who knew it, 
and could see no reason for reviving the memory which 
was beginning to be mellowed by Time’s softening touch. 
But when you came to San Francisco and learned the 
fact that your uncle had long been married, I began to 
think that, in justice to his memory, you at least should 
know why I desired, and he consented, to leave his 
family in ignorance. As time went on, and you so kindly 
fell in with my wishes, accepting the relationship so 
courteously, and, I think I may say, affectionately, I 
wavered in my resolution to tell you. Candidly, I shrank 
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from it. Then came the story your old servant had told 
you—a story which has added a twofold sorrow to my 
life. Do not, however, blame yourself for telling it; it 
was impossible you should suppose it would have any 
more than a general interest for me, and in the strange 
combination of circumstances I see a fate above human 
ordering. There was no sleep for me that night, and 
before morning I made up my mind that I was intended 
to tell you. I leave it to your discretion—which I feel 
I can trust—to repeat what I have to tell to others you 
may think ought to be énformed. 

‘The ‘ Mary’ of your tale was my sister—my elder by 
eight years. Our mother having died when I was two 
years old, Mary (I willcall her so still) was the only 
‘mother’ I knew, and most dearly did we love each other. 
Our father was a stern, morose man, shutting himself out 
from all society ; Mary and I were therefore thrown 
together, and on our own resources, more than most girls 
in our position would be. But it was a very happy time; 
would there had never been a change! 

‘‘ Mary was well content for herself to remain shut out 
from the world; but when I was seventeen she told my 
father she did not intend to let me grow up the soured 
old maid she was herself; therefore instead of refusing 
every invitation as hitherto, she should accept all that 
were worth accepting and take me with her. 

‘‘ Although only twenty-five, she was really more like a 
woman of forty-five both in manner and feeling ; it was 
partly the manner either inherited or adopted from our 
father, and partly from having had put upon her a 
woman’s cares and responsibilities whilst still a child. 
For my father had insisted upon her taking the oversight 
of the establishment as soon as she was fourteen, saying 
she was tall enough, and that he hated useless women. 
So we began going out, though we were so much happier 
in each other’s company that we would rather have con- 
tinued as before; but Mary would not listen to my 
entreaties—it was not right, she said, that I should be 
cooped up and live without any brightness in my life. 

‘One of the first houses we stayed at was the Mertons'’. 
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Captain Merton was at home on furlough, and as we had 
seen something of him formerly, owing to our cousinship, 
in my bashfulness I was more inclined to pair off with 
him than anyone else. He was a handsome and agree- 
able man, and I soon became sincerely attached to him 
He also appeared to be fond of me, openly showing his 
preference. Again and again he managed to be staying 
at the same house with us, and was unceasing in his atten- 
tion to me. 

‘“ His furlough had nearly expired ; so when, early in 
March, he proposed, and I accepted him, it was only to 
be expected that he should wish to have the marriage take 
place at once, that I might go out to India with 
him. This I shrank from, for the idea of leaving Mary 
(and leaving her alone), was not supportable; until 
brought face to face with it I had not realised that 
marriage meant separation from her. Of course, she 
overruled my objections; my father, moreover (who 
seemed daily more silent and morose), insisted upon the 
marriage taking place at once. 

“So, just after Easter, we were married, leaving for 
India a fortnight later. Captain Merton promised we 
should soon be back in England, and talked about selling 
out unless there was the chance of purchasing a step 
soon. Instead of going by the overland route, we made 
the voyage by the Cape, on account of Captain Merton’s 
health ; with pleasant company and weather it was not an 
unhappy time, indeed, the shipboard life was probably 
the best way to heal the sorrow of a separation from 
Mary. 

“For some months after landing in Bombay matters 
went well enough ; then, suddenly, Captain Merton’s con- 
duct changed. He left the house for parade one morning 
in his usual spirits, but on his return he was gloomy and 
nervous, starting at the slightest sound. I feared he was 
ill, but he declared there was nothing the matter—it was 
all my fancy. At the same time he became uneven in 
temper, treating me generally with a harshness of which 
he had shown no symptom before, and yet at times he was 
more gentle thanever. This continued some four weeks. 
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‘‘One morning the ayah came to say an Englishwoman 
wanted to see me on business. She was shown in—a 
rather nice-looking woman of the lower middle-class 
apparently. On my enquiring what see wished to see 
me about, she sank into a chair, and gave way to a violent 
flood of tears. Begging her to control herself, I assured 
her that if she was in distress | would do all in my power 
assist her. 

‘“T will not repeat all that passed when she was at last 
able to speak ; the terrible facts are sufficiently stated in 
few words. 

‘* She was the only child of a shopkeeper in Dover, and 
when Captain Merton had been quartered there had 
made his acquaintance. 

‘As I said before, he was handsome and agreeable. It 
is no wonder then that the poor girl lost her heart to him, 
and was persuaded by him to consent to a secret 
marriage——in proof of which she showed me the certifi- 
cate. When the regiment was ordered to India, Captain 
Merton made her remain in England, and promised to 
send for her later on ; but his letters became less frequent, 
and eventually ceased altogether. 

‘Her father’s death left her alone in the world; so, 
finding Captain Merton’s regiment was still in India, she 
determined to sell her business and join him. A month 
ago she had arrived, and awaited Captain Merton on the 
parade ground. He had been intensely angry, she said, 
at his following him ; but had obtained a small bungalow 
in which he placed her, making her promise to keep 
herself quiet, as he said he could not possibly present her 
as his wife. It was not until the day before that she had 
heard that he already had another home and a wife in 
Bombay ; therefore she had come to see if she were a 
wife ornot. Her grief on entering, she said, was for me, 
seeing me ‘sucha child,’ for she knew then that though 
both were wronged, the wrong to me was the more 
grievous. 

“T need not enter upon my feelings. For the time | 
was calm and strong, and | made the woman remain to 
face Captain Merton. He is dead; I have tried to for- 
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give him as | would be forgiven, so | will not say more 
of the scene which followed, beyond that he could neither 
deny the marriage when at Dover nor excuse his mock 
marriage with mew-—except that he said he 
‘thought the woman was dead.’ I told him that to 
spare my reputation in the eyes of the world I would 
only ask him to tell one more untruth; I would go away, 
and he must shortly give out that I was dead. I claimed 
from him my marriage portion, which was sufficient to 
enable me to live quietly in any place I might decide 
upon ; then, leaving the house, I never saw him again. 

“To Mary I wrote the truth, binding her to silence, 
adding the request that my death might be asserted since 
I was henceforth dead to them all, for none would ever 
hear of me or from me again. 

“That letter, I need not say, I now bitterly regret, but 
how could I foresee the consequences? There had been 
the taint of insanity in our family for generations ; my 
father’s gloominess could only be regarded as an 
undeveloped form of the acute mania which had shown 
itself in his father and brother amongst others, and there 
can be no doubt poor Mary’s mind was unhinged by the 
sight of Major Merton. For two years she must have 
been brooding over the tragedy of my life, so it would 
not be surprising that the presence of her sister's 
betrayer should upset the balance of her mind. She 
must have sought the interview with him—he did 
not know I had written to her—with the sole purpose of 
playing the part of avenger; so her noble lover’s con- 
clusion that she had acted ‘justly’ must be accepted to 
some extent, since to her diseased brain it would appear 
as an act of justice. God grant them both pardon; and 
if one man can expiate the sin of another, surely Mary’s 
sin was expiated by the willing sacrifice of Francis ! 

“T will add only a word or two at present about my 
marriage with your uncle. I returned to Europe and 
settled down in an out of the way village in Normandy. 
There in the course of one of his rambles your uncle 
met me: he told me afterwards that the minute he saw 
me he determined to make me his wife. At all events 
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he remained some time at the inn and was so persis- — 
tent in meeting me that I gave up going outside my 

garden. He was not to be daunted, however, for he 
boldly came in and asked me to marry him. I was not 
in love with him, so I refused him rather curtly. ° About 
six months later he came back again, telling me he 
could not do without me, and begged most humbly to 
be allowed to visit me in the hope that I might get to 
tolerate him. 

‘Of course, I felt bound then to give him my history, 
thinking that would end the affair; instead of that he 
became the more urgent in his suit. The end you 
know; but you cannot know the love and tenderness 
he lavished upon me in the long years we were allowed 
to pass together.” 

Here Mrs. Gardiner’s letter finished, and thus were 
solved at the same time the two greatest mysteries 
that it had been my lot to be acquainted with— 
Major Merton’s death and my Uncle Ben's marriage. 


CLIFFORD MOUNTENEY. 





To Othbmar. 


What would you with me? I could not foresee, 
And Fate hath riven the chains twixt you and me « 
Our faith was shivered by the gods’ decree. 


Yea, the old weir is clear—and clear the tree— 
Dropping slant shadows on our gipsy tea 
While the wind smote us in wild revelry. 


We talked of Love and Plato, bent the knee 
At Swinburne’s shrine,—flouted Philosophy : 


We thought, poor fools, of the anoint were we. 


Alas! we've sorrowed much and bitterly 
Be our’s Love’s pain and not his ecstasy. 
What matters it? Each hath his weird to dree. 


Friend, I thank God for this—that you may be 
Ever my friend to all Eternity. 


Lity SAUNDERS. 





The Stage. 


For this month the chronicle of the stage would be a 
tale of conclusions. It is the last nights of this, and the 
last weeks of the other. Many are gone already with or 
without remembrance left behind. Poor Melisande has 
ceased to be unhappy because of the contrariness of the 
things of this world and her critics; also because 
they did not know what to say of her or how to play for 
safety. It is so awkward dealing with something new 
that you would like to go for, but are not quite certain 
whether you really understand. Outside the ordinary 
ruck we had one man recommending a preliminary course 
of the pictures of the late Sir E. Burne-Jones ; another 
seemed to think that more suitable preparation was a 
school performance of a Greek play; a third, to show 
that he really did know all about it, made careful allusions 
to the Paris representation behind a curtain of gauze. 
And so in spite of the desire to be cleverly appreciative, 
they managed to be hardly complimentary to the author, 
or the players, or to both. 

At the Savoy the ‘“ Beauty Stone” has just gone 
down, and there seems no better stopgap provided than 
to bring back “ The Gondoliers.” And so on, Ambassa- 
dors, Liars, French Maids, Little Ministers, and Wan- 
dering Tramps are .alike smitten—in fact, the slaughter 
effected behind the footlights by General July is only to 
be equalled by that of General January on the plains of 
Moscow. As for the opera, it has suddenly started on 
the production of novelties, an eleventh hour kind of 
action that is only explicable as the result of the general 
upset of the established order of things caused by 
the mid-season incursion of all Valhalla and the race of 
the Volsung. But of this, and nearly all else, before 
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BELGRAVIA is in the hands of its readers the doom will 
be pronounced: Too late, ye cannot enter now. For, in 
truth, what has been happening is a period of short 
seasons. Sir Henry Irving has fled to the provinces, 
and yet has seldom gone so very far further than could 
be reached from the Lyceum in a hansom, and his boards 
have been occupied by M. Coquelin in a big nose. 
Whether one goes to see M. Coquelin, or ‘“‘ Cyrano de 
Bergerac,” is a little uncertain, although for the out-and- 
out admirers of M. Rostand there is nothing too heavy. 
One, for instance, seems to put him above all French 
dramatists, living or dead, and all but one English, and 
even then it might be suspected that the concession of 
Shakspeare as a possible superior is a mere politeness to 
a national superstition. A little excessive it may be 
judged, and the wise man waits to see whether Sir Henry 
Irving will give us ‘‘Cyrano” in translation next year. 
Our insular ideas at present are all for stichomythia and 
“conversations,” and an epigram here and there does no 
harm. Failing that, action. Do something, anything, 
rather than explain your feelings in long speeches. It 
may not be poetic, but it is our way. But it is not 
Cyrano’s, at least, in the play. As for the visit of Mdlle. 
Sarah Bernhardt, no one pretends it is not the actress 
that one goes to see. ‘‘ Frou-Frou,” “La Dame aux 
Camélias,” and their sisters, what are they but relics of a 
Paris that is forgotten, and a France that has changed 
out of all recognition? 

But the main invasion has been not of French, but 
Americans, and this is a serious one, for the design is a 
definite occupation. They, at any rate some of them, 
come to stay. One would not say anything unkind of 
the Americans—they have just discovered that we are 
their long-lost brothers; moreover, they have given us 
the “Cat and the Cherub,” which was one thing new 
under the sun. 

To produce a new play in the middle of July, to all 
appearance not for a ‘‘ season,” but for a run, argued con- 
siderable confidence. Consequently, as the actual first 
production at Watford was known only to the very few 
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it seemed reasonable to anticipate anything of ‘“ The 
Vicar’s Dilemma,” which was the piece chosen for the re- 
appearance of Mr. Thomas Thorne at Terry’s. 

“The Playgoer ” on this occasion, as on others, did not 
do his playgoing on the first night, and therefore did 
not have the opportunity of seeing what manner of man 
a vicar’s son may be. But his entirely new and original 
character comedy is in plain language a farce. It has 
been sufficiently hardly spoken of in the dailies. Really, 
like the curate’s egg, there are parts of it that are good. 
It is a curiously unequal piece of work, and it would be 
rash to assign to it a long life. Mr. Thorne is, of course, 
Mr. Thorne, and would make quite a presentable country 
parson if his author had given him better words. One 
cannot help admiring the manner in which Miss Lucie 
Milner retains her vivacity all through what must be 
a terribly uphill task. The artistic consciousness with 
which she gets the last ounce out of her rather hopeless 
work makes one wish her a more sympathetic part. Mr. 
Kevin Gunn, Mr. Gi'lmore, and Miss Thorne do all that 
can be done under the circumstances, and more than might 
be expected. If Mr. Righton is less satisfactory it is 
probably because no one in the world, himself included, 
has any idea what he really is supposed to represent. 

There is nothing more in July from 


THE PLAYGOER. 
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Fashion Notes. 


THE great event of the season has been the Press Bazaar. 
As a contemporary has wittily said, “‘The newspapers have 
been collecting duchesses, duchesses have been collecting 
actresses, actresses have been collecting smiles, and their smiles 
have been collecting money.” And the great result of all this 
has been a net sum of £12,000 for the London Hospital, within 
whose sheltering walls all the best medical science and skill is 
devoted to relieving the sufferings of the very poor. The 
originator and Hon. Secretary of the Bazaar, Mrs. Spender, 
wife of the editor of the Westminster Gazette, must congratulate 
herself and her coadjutor, Mr. Rudolf Birnbaum, on their 
splendid success. 

The crowd was unprecedented, and for some hours it was 
almost impossible to move. The only way was to stand still 
with one’s back against something firm, and wait. Even the 
Duke of Cambridge shared the general fate, and was caught in 
the moving mass, literally unable to get into the Hall. He was 
not recognised at all at first, and very nearly had to turn back, 
so difficult did the officials find it to make room for him. 

The Princess of Wales, looking extremely well in spite of 
the heat, opened the Bazaar, accompanied by the Duchess of 
York. Her Royal Highness made a complete round of the 
Hall, and seemed thoroughly to enjoy her numerous and varied 
purchases. These included, one of Mr. Carruthers Gould’s 
cleverest cartoons from Mrs. Spender at the Westmunster 
Gazette Stall; a signed copy of Zola’s ‘“‘ Le Réve,” from Black 
and White; a charming Empire fan mounted on carved ivory 
sticks from 7he Lady; a signed copy of Helen Mathers’ new 
novel, “Bam Wildfire,” from the Fzxancial News, with many 
others too numerous to mention. 

The Stalls were draped in yellow and white, giving a most 
artistic effect, the exception to the general scheme of colour 
being that of the Morning Post at the foot of the staircase. 
Here Lady T'weedmouth presided over flowers in a lovely gown 
of green and white silk. The name of the paper was in dark 
flowers on a background of snowy white, and the decoration of 
the stall was asparagus fern and salmon picotees. The Princess 
purchased some rare orchids here. 

The Queen sold old silver and other art treasures, and 
was presided over by Princess Edward of Saxe Weimar, aided 
by Lady Falkland, Lady Duncannon and others, 
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Lady Newnes had dainty leather goods, and her stall had 
the satisfaction of knowing that whatever they made there would 
be Sir George’s generous cheque for £ 1000 to add to the profits. 

At the Graphic Stall, the wives of the principal Academicians 
sold pictures, engravings, and etchings of various celebrated 
works, and here a picture by Luke Fildes realised 4150. 

Among other unique objects for sale, was the Pope’s con- 
tribution to the Zaddet Stall. This was a lovely cameo, in a 
jewelled setting, which sold for fifty guineas. 

The London Hospital itself had a large stall of clothing, and 
was attended by its own blue-clad nurses, twelve of whom 
formed a bodyguard for the Princess as she went round the Hall. 

Everyone in London seemed to put in an appearance at the 
Bazaar, even if only for an hour or so, and those at the 
Stalls did not spare themselves in any way. Lady Warwick 
was only able to be there on the second day, but was connected 
with two stalls. Lady Granby was in pale muslin with a soft 
sash and a drooping Leghorn hat. The Duchess of Abercorn 
hada very smart blue and white foulard, the pattern, a trail of pink 
roses, while her bonnet was of cornflower blue. The Duchess 
of Sutherland looked charming in heliotrope, with a dainty 
square chemisette of white lace and satin, and a big black hat. 

Too much praise cannot be given to the entertainments. 
The Princess attended the first, but all were equally good. As 
usual, the utmost generosity in giving their services was shown 
by all our best artistes, while many of them, in addition, were 
working hard at the Stalls. Mr. Acton Bond had the enter- 
tainments in his hands, and nothing could have been better 
organised. The programme for the Princess consisted of “‘ Sixes 
and Sevens,” a brilliant duologue between Mr. Arthur Bourchier 
and Miss Violet Vanbrugh; ‘“ Dagonet” by Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree, followed by special request of the Princess, by Sir Henry 
Irving in “ Gemini et Virgo,” and Goddard’s delightful “ Dites- 
moi, Belle Chanteuse,” sung delightfully by Miss Marie Tempest. 

Among the artistes assisting at the Stalls were Miss Marion 
Terry, charmingly dressed, Miss Julia Neilson in dark blue, 
Miss Lily Hanbury in a picture hat with white plumes, Miss 
Evelyn Millard in white muslin with delicate lace insertions, 
Miss Ellen Terry, very striking in black and white, and others 
too numerous to name. 

Mrs. George Alexander was the fortunate winner, in one 
of the rafflles, of a delightful satin table centre. 

Altogether there cannot have been a more successful under- 
taking, The Bazaar Guide Book and Souvenir, a beautiful 
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production, rose ninadiianleg in- price from its wanalul one a 
five shillings to that of one guinea, so great was the demand. 


Coid East winds have been with us for so long that it was 
quite a pleasure to be able to don one’s lightest things for the 
Varsity match, without fear of being half frozen. The weather 
was perfect with the exception of one shower on the first day, 
and nearly 40,000 visitors must have passed through the turn- 
stiles. 

The improvement in the ground at Lords has given a 
greater space all round, and it makes a pleasant change to be 
able to have a chair comfortably on the piece of lawn near the 
luncheon tents, and watch everyone passing round. 

Many interesting people were to be seen. Lord Londes- 
borough had his coach next the Pavilion, and there were a good 
number of others in the coach enclosure. Lord Coventry was 
accompanied by his daughter, Princess Victor Dhuleep Singh, 
in pale grey silk with “ motifs ” (that is the latest term) of cream 
lace. Viscount Cross and the Keeper of the Regalia, General 
Sir Hugh Gough, also escorted their daughters. Mr. A. J. 
Balfour was there for most of the day, and in the Pavilion were 
Lord Jersey, Lord Ancaster, Lord George Hamilton, Lord 
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sania onl prem ex-presidents of the M. e e. ete Lalita 
sat with her striking daughter, who was in a quaint costume of 
pink and grey. While a handsome Indian lady wore native silk 
robes in shades of blue. 

The general impression left upon one was of lovely soft 
frocks, shady hats (Leghorn or black lace), drooping plumes, 
and roses or carnations. The elder women affected the smart 
glacé foulards so much in vogue just now. One of the most 
noticeable was of white with sprays of ruby colour, and it had 
a dainty white chiffon chemisette embroidered in rubies and 
turquoises, lovely in its effect, 





The Caledonian Ball is always a beautiful sight, but this 
year it seems to have eclipsed all former occasions. There 
were six eightsome reels, the men being in full Highland dress, 
and the ladies in white ball frocks with sashes of the tartan of 
their families. 

Not only do people give their names as patronising this 
great annual Charity Ball, but they are generally present in 
person, and the Whitehall Rooms were crowded to their fullest 
extent this year. Such coupling of names as Lord Dunmore 
and Lady Catherine Scott, Captain Fraser and Lady Clementine 
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=- Steinway Hall. = 


Mr. De Vere Barrow, aided by Mrs. Helen Trust and 
M. Desider Nimes, gave a successful Morning Concert at 


Steinway Hall, on June 28th. 


Mr. De Vere Barrow at once established himself as 
a favourite by his skilful interpretation of ‘‘ Kinderseenen ” 
(Schumann), but proved himself at his best in two Etudes 
and two Polonaises by Chopin, his rendering showing complete 
sympathy between composer and performer. We hope to 


hear more of this gifted pianist. 


Mrs. Helen Trust was responsible for three songs charm- 
ingly rendered, and M. Desider Nimes gave a spirited 
“Fantasie” (Faust), Gounod-Sarasate, besides being associated 
with Mr. Barrow in Beethoven’s Sonata in F major, for 


pianoforte and violin. 
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Hay, Viscount Fincastle and Lady Helen Stuart Murray, Lord 
Kilmarnock and the Countess of Cromartie, Lord Lovat and 
Lady Victoria Murray, carry one back to the old days of the 
Scottish Court at Holyrood. 

Many of the clan badges, such as sprigs of oak, clusters of 
ivy, an acorn or two, were worn in the hair with the diamonds. 


The Sales are with us once more, and such Sales! If only 
we could be sure that August and September would bring 
weather to make up for what we have suffered hitherto, 
what bargains the shops would yield. Entrancing silks and 
muslins meet us at every turn, and by their absurd cheapness 
clamour for consideration. How can it be waste to buy this or 
that, even if we do not require it, when at any other time it 
would be twice the price? 

But without being foolish there ave a few things it is never 
a mistake to invest in. Remnants of good lace are a sensible 
purchase, and a good skirt can easily be utilised into a smart 
out-of-door, dinner, or reception gown by use of some good lace 
and chiffon to form the bodice. Again, a little black lace coat 
over a white chiffon shirt, or a cream lace coat over a black 
chiffon shirt, either of these worn with a good silk or fine cash- 
mere skirt will make a smart frock. 





Henley showed us many beautiful frocks and some most 
unsuitable ones. One of the most charming I saw was worn by 
a girl whose superb punting was the admiration of everyone. 
She wore a gown of white flannel with a small black stripe in it, 
the bodice made blouse fashion with a collar of lace guipure, and 
a scarlet hat and waistband. 

- A lovely frock on one of the lawns was of white muslin with 
a lovely design of true lover’s knots in black lace. The skirt was 
the narrow bell shape, almost as full as a frill at the bottom. 
The bodice fastened at the left side with a frill and three large 
rosettes of pervenche blue, the hat was of blue chiffon with white 
wings. 

A very smart gown for the late summer is of blue and white 
check, with plain blue cloth jacket, tabbed. The hat for this 
should be of blue straw with cherries. Cherries, for some un- 
known reason, are the smart thing this season. As they are 
a very expensive decoration, they are not likely to appear much 
in the streets, I am glad to say. 





A new summer dish has been recommended to me. _ Place 
some good strawberries in a deep silver bowl or china dish; 
saturate them with brandy; cover with thick whipped cream, 
sweetened to taste; ice the whole. The result is quite a novelty. 
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